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Art.f. 4 fourth and ff ve of Genefi, tranflated from the 
origittal Hebrew’; with niarginal Elujtrations, and Notes critical and 
explanatory, By Abfaliany Dawfon, M. A. Redot of Ringsfield, 
Suffolk. gto. 3%. Cadell, &. 1772. | 
VEVERAL years ago this Author publiffied’a critital account 
of the three firft chapters of Genefis*; He has executed 

the prefent tranflation upon tHe‘ fame plan, which he’ tells us he 

has feen no reafon to alter. The fri& attention and care 
which had been beftowed‘ upon the former publication, appear 
likewife to have been obferved in regard to this performati¢e 

and the Writer ftill finds, as he Had before done, feveral oc- 
cafions' to differ: from’ our common Englifh verfion : fone in 

{tances of which’ we fhall proceed’ to lay before our Readers’: 

© Ch. iv. 3. And Jehovah faid « Haft not made a prot 

unto Cain, ** Why are thou wroth, per diftinction—Hhaft not fe- 

and why is thy countenance fallen? eted the belt of thy fub- 

Though thou haft done right in of- roe i a 

fering, yet as thou’ haft not done thyfelf quister-saayie 

right in dividing, haft thou not fin- 


ned? * Be ftill: for to thee fhall he 


be in fubjefion, and fhalt thou rule 
over him ?” 

Mr. Dawfon endeavours, in the notes, to juftify and fup- 
port his tranflation’: the firft part of his reafoning upon this 
paflage we fhall give'in his own words : 

* 3. * Though (am) thou haft done right in offering, vet 
as (ou am) thou haft not done right in dividing, haft thou no 
finned? be ftill:”—fo Sept. ‘ex exy optus meoreveyuns opus i 
bon dsedrng nuapres ; ncvyacov.—This is fo “iakgeal-aad ‘com- 
modious a fenfe of the paflage, and more agreeable to the ori- 
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ginal than any other I have met with, that it hath often been ~ 
matter of wonder to me that commentaters fhould have per- 
plexed theirfelves and tortured the words fo much to find out 
other meanings. Engl. bas rendered /ath—fhalt thou not be 
accepted ? Margin—fhalt thou not have the excellency? fo Le 
Clerc—dignitatem tueberis, But there is nothing in the original 
to anfwer to the words—fhalt thou be—fhalt thou have—in 
Engl. or to—tueberis—in Le Clerc: accordingly Le Clerc will 


have th/nr or fome fuch word to be underftcod. How harfh 


and forced a conftruction is this? but now by fuppofing /ath 
to be the infinitive of nffa the conftruction is eafy—T hough 
thou haft done right in offering (in bringing thy gift)—: 
nor has Le Clerc any thing to object to this renieriOm except 
it be his bare unfupported affertion that ** n/a never fignifies in 
the Old Teftament—to offer ;’—whereas among the various 
fignifications of this word that of bringing to God, prefenting 
Anak is afligned by a!l lexicographers as one; and accord- 
ingly the verbal noun, m/fath, denotes gifts, prefents, obla- 
tions, mefles of meat fent as prefents,—Ezek. xx. 31. bffath 
mthnthichm—when you offer your gifts,—40. m/faouthichm—of 
your oblations—and which is {till more directly to our purpofe, 
3 Chron. xvi. 29. we find this word joined with—mnz—//aou 
mnée—bring a gift, an offering—’ 
But as to that part of the verfe which this Author renders, 
‘¢ in dividing ’—/phth:—he acknowledges there is fonte diffi- 
culty. Among feveral other obferyations (for the whole note 
is too long for us to tranfcribe) he remarks,—‘ Iam inclined 
to fufpect the original reading to have been—pAle, phith, phithe— 
i might eafily be tranfpofed, and e changed into 2 from the word 
immediately following; and as / is not prefixed to /ath this 
helps to confirm my conjecture of its making part of the root 
in this word, and having undergone a tranfpofition. Phile, of 
the fame import with phla, fignifies—to divide, to feparate, to 
felect ag excellent and beft of the kind, to make an honourable 
diftinGtion, &c. Sept. might very well render-it by disans. Lev. 
xxil. 21. Whofoever offereth a facrifice of peace offering unto 
the Lord—dphia ndr—Engl. to accomplifh his vow—Sept. ds- 
asesAas (a word of like import with dieans) evyxnv—xxvii. 2. 
iphla ndr—Engl. fhall make a folemn vow—Sept. evEnras evxny 5 
but ‘in-Numb. vi. 2. the fame phrafe is rendered—peyadws 
sugntas evyny ; and xv. 3. weyadruvas evynv. Thus Exod. viii. | 
2. ephlithi—Engl. I will fever—Sept. mopadoeacw, Iwill dif- 
tinguifh in an honourable manner : the like in Exod. ix. 4. in 
all ‘which places, Chald. Samar. and Syr. verfions have phr{f, 
which fiznifies, to feparate, to divide, to diftinguifh, &c.’— 
There are feveral farther notes upon this paflage, which we 
mult pals by ; but the Reader will obferve, that by rendering 
. the 
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the laft words interrogatively, they have a negative force and 
meaning given them, ‘* for. frail he be in fubjection to thee, and 
foalt thou rule over him ?” .¢ God, knowing, the proutl and wrath- 
ful temper of Cain, expoftulates with him on the occafion 5 
tells him, that he finned in not fele€ting the beft of his fub- 
ftance, and alfo in behaving imperioufly towards his brother, 
who was not put under his fubjection, and over whom he had 
no right to rule.’ | 

“© Ver. 5. ——-When thou fhalt till the ground let her not 
henceforth yield her ftrength to thee, be thou, haunted with 
continual terrors and remorle upon the earth.” 

‘¢ Be thou haunted with continual terrors and. remorfe.”— 
¢ A paraphrafe this rather than a literal tranflation; but ex- 
prefies, 1 think, the meaning of the words—na, oumd—much 
better than Engl.—‘* a fugitive and a vagabond.” Le Clerc 
obferves that the Hebrew words are of the fame. import, accord- 
ing to the generality of interpreters; but wonders at the Sept. 
verfion of them, sevwy xas reeuwy: and yet this feems to be the 
fenfe of ingou, Exod. xx. 18. Engl. they, removed—Sept, 
gofsnbevres—and Le Clerc himfelf in that place, contremurt : and fo 
all the ancient verfions : »@ ound then have no refpect to Cain’s 
outward condition, as if he was to be a continual wanderer 
from place to place; but to the difturbed reftlefs ftate of ‘his 
mind, his being agitated by perpetual fears and remorfe: agree- 
ably to this we find him lamenting his wretchednefs, and full 
of apprehenfions that every one who met him would look on 
him as a common enemy, and endeavour to kill him. Sam. ver. 
chli outmi—which (according to Caftel) may be rendered, /ati- 
tans et op eas et interdidius, rejectus, abominandus—Syr, 
zaa ounad—zaa the fame with zoua, jult as nad with noud. Now 
zeua fignifies (fee Dr. Taylor’s Concord.) to fhake through 
weaknels, to harrafs, to fhake, or difquiet the mind, to be in a 
commotion through fear,. to be harrafled by being toffed about, 
infulted and diftrefled —Sept. have rendered it in fome places 
by raoayn, exsaris—’ 

“¢ Ver. 7,-— Therefore whofoever ™ In an exemplary man- 
fhall flay Cain, Cain thall be aveng- ner. : 
ed * fevenfold :” and Jehovah ap- * Senfible token to affure 
pointed to Cain a ? fign that any him of living in fafety, and 


we abi to difpel his fears of bein 
nding him fhould not kill him. affaulted and killed by aig 


who might happen to meet 
with him, ' | 


** Appointed a fign”—a much better tranflation of iffm aouth 
than Engl. ¢ fet a mark,” and prevents all idle conceits ‘and 
conjectures about this fuppoied.mark‘imprtinted.on Cain; ton- 
ceits fo extravagant and ridiculous, that it is not worth'while 
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to confute or even to enumerate them. I fhall only obferve 
with refpect to that of Le Clerc; it is equally with the reft 
unfupp:rted and whimfical + vez. that God put on Cain, or or- 
dered him to put of a particular and remarkable garment, by 
which he might be eafily known and diftinguifhed from the 
creatures around him, that fo no one might kill him defignedly, 
pretending at the fame time ignorance who he was, or, unde- 
fignedly, miftaking him for a wild beaft. The obvious meaning 
of the words is, God gave to Cain a fenfible token to aflure 
him of his living in fafety, and to remove his apprehenfions of 
his being affaulted and killed. They are expreffive of the mercy 
and forgivenefs of Ged who was pleafed, on Cain’s acknowe 
ledging his guilt and humbling himfelf for it, to, reverfe the 
dreadful fenterice pronounced againft him: not, as Bp. Patrick, 
and Kidder, with many other commentaters, that ** Cain the firft 
murderer was preferved alive as a lafting and fad example to the 
world of the greatnefs of his crime.” “Phe words rightly un- 
derftood and tranflated bead to a very different fenfe. Do we 
not accordingly read that Cain dwelt in the land of Nod, hada 
wife and children, built a city, called it after the name of his 
fon Enoch ; and the names of his defcendants are they not re- 
corded to the fixth generation ?’ 

In the 26th verfe of this fourth chapter of Genefis, our Eng- 
lith verfion, having mentioned the birth of Enos, immediate] 
adds, Fhen began men to call upon the name of the Lord, an ex- 
preffion attended: with confiderable difficulty. Mr. Dawfon very 
properly obferves, that to begin to call, or begin to be called, is, 
as appears from various in{tances, only another phrafe to fignify 
that perfons did call, or were called, and he renders the above 
paflage, * this man (meaning Enos) was called by the name 
of Jehovah ,” fignifying that he arrogated to himfelf the power 
and authority of God,—affected fuperiority and dominion, and 
tyrannized over his fellow-creatures; or, he adds, it may be ren- 
dered, ** this man called on the name of Jehovah,” hoped in 
and invoked God—that is, was truly and eminently religious. 
WNothipg can be more perplexing and difagreeable to a ferioug 
enquirer after {cripture truth than to find, not merely different, 
but oppofite explications of. the fame text. However, this 
writer infilts much upon the firft of thefe interpretations, as 
that to which he himfelf inclines, and for which he offers 
very probable reafons; at the fame time he mentions the latter 
as what the words will bear, if any perfons fhould confider it, 
in other refpects, as the moft likely fenfe.of them. 

It fhould be obferved, that, though the title of this pamphlet 
mentions only a fourth and fifth chapter of Genefis, the trane 
flation extends to what, in the common Englith bible, is the 8th 
. | . verfe 
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e Gxth chapter. * Ihave, fays the Author, thoughtit 
on gapontn the foutth chapter with the a¢ebunt of Cain’s 
pofterity, to begin the fifth with the birth of. Séthy and: tovitt- 
clude the whole of what in Englith is the fifth chapter in a pa- 
renthelis : for thus will the connection of the paflage relative to 
Enos, with what we read of the fons of God (ch. vi. of Engl. 
verfion) be beft preferved. The hiftorian on the mention df 
Enos, who was called by the name of God, and was one of 
thofe fons of God, whole violence and extreme wickedneis in 
procefs of time occafioned the deluge, inftead of proceeding im- 
mediately to record this event, hath thought proper to inter- 
rupt the thread of his ftory by inferting an account of the de- 
{cendents of Seth, together with the years theytived, down to 
the time of Noah’s life when the deluge happened, and then fo 
refume his fubjeét of the degeneracy and corruption of mankiod 
which brought on them fo dreadful 2 cataftrophe.’ Drufius, 
Le Clerc, Jun. and Trem. have conneéted the paflage relative 
to Enos and his times in the fame manner ; though at the {athe 
time they have given a meaning, very different from this Trari- 
flator’s, of the text abovementioned, and alfo of the phrafe; Seas 
of God. Let us here infert his verfion of the latcer partt-of the 
det chapter, or according to our bibles the beginning of the 
fixth: pas aowed Al rniky 


‘ Now it came to pafs 
when men weremultiplied 
on the face of the ground, 
and daughters were born 
unto them, that ‘ the fons 
of God feeing the daugh- 
ters of men to be fair took 
unto tberfelves wives of 
all whgm they chofe; fo 
that Jehovah faid, * “* My 
fpirit fhall mot continue in 
man for ever, forafmuch 
as he is altogether flethly ; 
but his days fhall be 
an hundred and twenty 
years.” (Gidnts were on 
the earth in thofe days,: 


and alfo after that the fons. 


of God went in unto the 
daughters of men and 
begat children, the fame 
were mighty men, who 

/ were 


'. Thefe men of might asd powet, 
of a gigantic ftature and ftrength, and 
of an amazing longavity, fo that they 
may be called gods rather than men, 
being captivated with the beauty ain 
allurements of women, abandoned their- 
felves to fenfuality, lat, and violétéé, 
infomuch that God detertiined that the 
life which he had givén to ma Moola 
notibe continued to him {6 long: asi i 
had been, but he would reduce it: td 
the term'of an hundred. and twénty 
years, and the fize and. ftrength.of. the 
human body to that which now ordina- 
rily takes place.in the world. (Bor 
men in that firft age of the world wefe 
of a gipantic ftature and firéagth, add 
alfo, afer they were become extremely 
corrupt and degenerdte, the children 
bora to them! were of the fame prodit 
gious fize and robuftné{s; that race of 
men continuing unto the deluge, and 
for fome time after ; though gradually 
declining with refpect to the magnitude 
and ftrength of their bodies, and con- 
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were of old, men of re- fequently with refpeét to the length of 

nown.) For Jehovah faw _ their lives.) 

that the wickednefs of * The life which I'have given to 

man was great’on the man fhall not be continued to him fo 

earth. and all the purpofes 07g 28.1t hath hitherto been—but the 
Ce en ae days of his life fhall be reduced to the 

and imaginations of bis 4-7, of an hundred aud twenty years. 

heart were only evil con- > God was fo highly offended with 

tinually; and * Jehovah the wickednefs of man, that he deter- 

repented that hehadmade mined to deftroy the earth with all its 

man on the earth, and inhabitants. 

was grieved at his heart, 

and Jehovah faid, **1 will 

fweep away man, whomI 

Save created, from off the 

face of the ground; from 

man unto beaft, unto the 

creeping thing, and: unto 

the fowls of heaven ; for 

I repent that 1 have made 

them.” But Noah found 

favour in the eyes of Je- 

hovah.’ | . 

This tranflation Mr. Dawfon endeavours to vindicate and 
fupport by feveral arguments and criticifms ; but his notes ‘are 
too long to admit of a place here, nor can we properly abridge 
them without extending ‘this article to an undue length, we 
muft therefore leave our Readers to confult the work itfelf. 
They will find feveral obfervations upon the longevity of the 
antediluvians, with the fize and ftrength of their bodies; alfo 
upon chronology, the ftaie of the earth, and various other fub- 
je&ts which may afford entertainment and fatisfaction, efpe- 
cially to thofe who love to enquire critically into thefe parts of 
{cripture. 

It appears, from the above extract, that he confiders the 
phrafe, Sons of God, in this place, as. only meaning, fons of 
might, exceeding tall and mivhty men, as the mountains of 
God, are very great or high mountains, &c. he will not allow, 
with other commentators, that ‘ the daughters of men,’ here 
mentioned, refers only to the race of Cain, becaufe he appre- 
hends, with reafon, that fuch a fuppofition is arbitrary, having 
no ground from the fcripture hiftory:for its fupport. In like 
manner when he comes to that text (Gen. v. 29:) which re- 
lates the words of Lamech upon the birth of Noah, he explains 
them ‘as expreffing nothing more than his joy on the birth of a 
fon, together with his wifhes and hopes that this fon might be 
a fupport and comfort to him amidft the labours and forrows 
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of life; thus he rejects the inferences drawn from this text by 
Bifhop Sherlock, who fuppofes that Lamiech fpake by the fpirit 
of prophecy, and that the prediction hath been verified in the 
event, viz. that the earth hath been reftored from the curfe 
laid on it at the fall, and now enjoys the bleffing beftowed on 
Noah. Mr. Dawfon very properly obferves, that we have not 
the flighteft intimation of Lamech’s being a prophet, nor any 
juft reafons for concluding that the earth is in a better ftate 
now than it was before the flood. ‘ Sure I am, fays he, that 
we do not read of thorns and thiftles before the fall, and after 
the fall, when the ground ‘is curfed for man’s fake, we are told 
that thorns and thiftles fhould be its productions, which would 
occafion to man much laborious and troublefome employment. 
—Do we not experience that the life of man is ftill labour and 
toil, that he ftill eateth the bread of forrow and carefulnefs in 
the fweat of his face, and that the earth ftill abounds with 
thorns and thiftles ?’ 

We may add, that this Author ufes no ceremony with thofe 
commentators and critical writers whom he has occafion to 
mention ; he pays them no compliments, and fometimes is per- 
haps rather cavalier. Le Clerc, Patrick, Kidder, Shuckford, 
Sherlock, &c. are in fome inftances pretty freely cenfured, and 
Dr. Robertfon, who not Jong ago publifhed the Clavis Penta- 
teuchi, does not entirely efcape. Mr. Dawfon takes fome notice 
of this in his preface, but perfuades himfelf that he fhall only 
be found to have ufed an honeft freedom in examining the cri- 
ticifms and arguments offered on particular fubjects.—He alfo 
thinks it neceflary, in his preface, to give fome reafon for his 
having always exprefled the Hebrew words in Italic characters ; 
we muft confefs, we are of the fame opinion with thofe of his 
friends, who intimated a wifh that he had ufed the original 
characters, the principal argument he mentions againft which 
is, the extreme difficulty he fhould have found in writing them. 

He concludes his tranflation of this part of the Pentateuch 
with fome very pertinent reflections, obferving that, he appre- 
hends, all good judges of fubjeéts of this nature, will, from the 
view here given, confider it at leaft as a refpeCtable and vene- 
rable piece of antiquity, and fo far from meriting the f{coffs 
and {neers of witlings, that it deferves admiration and efteem ; 
and affords a variety of ufeful inftru@ion, wholefome admoni- 
tion, and animating hope. We fhall only fay farther, that as 
the Author difcovers much ingenuity and learning, we with he 
may continue to purfue the fubjeét, and hope he will be more ’ 


{peedy in his next publication. Bi. 
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Ant. il. Letters from Elizabeth Sophia de Valiere to her Priend Loui/e 
’ Hortenfia de Canteleu. By Madam Riccoboni. Tranflated from 
the French by Mr. Maceuen. 12mo. 2 Vols. Becket. 1772. 


HE public has been, for fome years, indebted to this 
agreeable writer, for feveral ingenious performances, and 
for none more entertaining than the prefent letters. ‘T bey 
are conceived with much art and fenfibilitv; they abound 
with excellent obfervations on manners and life ; and they dif- 
cover a penetration which can neyer be exerted but by thofe 
who have mixed much in fociety. The characters fhe draws 
are fufficiently pointed and diftinguifhed; and the incidents 
fhe produces have their founda:ion in nature, and charm by 
the furprize they excite. ‘The mind, moved and agitated, is 
confcious of the impreffions fhe meant to communicate, We 
experience all the litile fufpicions, al! the tender anxieties, all 
the bewitching uneafinefs, attendant on love. 

While the conduét and execution of the piece deferve, in 

eneral, to be highly commended, there are epifodical or di- 
F reffive narratives in it, which are extremely interefting ; and of 
thefe we may mention the ftory of the Marquis de Monglas, 
as an example of that delicate fkill and addrefs that are fo rarely 
exhibited by the navelift. 

This nobleman was unexceptionable in his charaéter, but 
bordered on his fixtieth year. After having devoted a confi-. 
derable part of his life to the profeffion of arms, and the fervice 
of his King, the idea of enlarging his mind induced him to vifit 
foreign countries, and he fpent eighteen years in his travels. 
Meanwhile the Count d’Alby, his friend and the partner of his 
campaigns, had marricd, and had become the father of feveral 
children. The eldeft of his fons was deftined to {ueceed him ; 
the fecond was a Knight of Malta; and the third was intended 
for the church. He had alfo a daughter, and he had determined 
to bury her in an abby. It was in vain that fhe had wit, beauty, 
and every amiavle accomplifhment ; and it was ia vain that fhe. 
difcovered a reluétance to the aufterities of a religious order. 
This was the ftate of the Count’s affairs when the Marquis 
came to pay him a vifit at his feat. 

* Monf. de Monglas, fays Madam Riccoboni, beheld with grief 
the management of the Count d’Alby, in regard to his children ; he 
could not fee without ifdignation, the cruel and unjuf difference, 
which a father dared to put between creatures entrufted by provi- 
dence, and the laws of fociety, to his care, under the obligation of 
the firicteft impartiality, which Nature herfelf feems to have planted 
in thé@watt of every parent. He knew mankind tod well to won- 
der r habitual inconfiftency ; he knew how much their man- 
ners and principles are at a variance, and that by an odd mati of 
wifdom 
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wifdom and folly, men who are capable of enafting juft laws, can at 
the fame time adopt cuftoms in downright violation of them, 

« Monf, de Monglas obferved Mademoifelle d’Alby’s deep melan- 
choly ; and was much affe&ted with it, The liberty ufually allowed 
in the country giving him frequent opportunities of converfing with 
Ker, he difcovered great qualities in her, and every day his compaf- 
fion forher increafed: her youth, the graces of her perfon, the can- 
dour of her mind, the noble fimplicity of her expreifions, the confi- 
dence fhe repofed in him, her refpect for her fevere parents, whofe 
cruelty drew tears from her eyes, and her modeft-complaints, every 
moment augmented the concern which the Marquis began to take 
in the fortune of an amiable and dittrefled young Jedy, The. nar 
tural fenfibiity of his temper had often opened his heart to the fe- 
ducing charms of a paffion, which age and continua! application to 
fludy, made him then little fufceptible of; but if he no longer fol- 
lowed women upon fenfual motives, he fill loved thems preferre 
their friendfhip to that of his own fex, and laughed at the idle de- 
clamations of thofe four philofophers, who have prefumed to cal] 
them the quick-fands of wifdom and true happinefs, 

‘ Tender compaflion was not a tranfient fentiment, fill lefs a frait- 
lefs emotion in the generous foul of Monf. ce Monglas. Whilit he 

itied Mademoifelle d’Alby, he confidered the means of making her 
independent and happy: feveral occurred to his thoughts, yet none 
but what were attended with difficulty in the execution ; he feared to 
offend his friend ; the pride of Henrietta’s father might fland in the 
way of his defigns; pride is often an hindrance to beneficence: the 
Marquis had no relation to propofe for her: as he had been abfent 
fo many years, he knew nobody whofe addrefles he could promote 
by fuch arrangements as are eafily made by the rich and generous, 
However the feafon was faft advancing, and Henrietta muit foon res 
turn to her convent. As his heart was bent on ferving the young lady, 
Monf. de Monglas at laft determined on the only project, which but 
a little before he thought himfelf fecure he never would have em- 
braced, At firf{ he thought of communicating it to the Count d’Alby, 
but his delicacy induced him to confult Henrietta: he wanted to be 
fure of the didpofition of her mind, and to undertake nothing with- 
out knowing whether fhe would approve the fcheme, It was fo ad- 
vantageous ta the family, that a violent and tyrannical father might 
probably ufe the fame authority to conned her with the world, which 
he had abufed in order to banifh her from it. 

* One evening, when the young Henrictta, from a terras that 
eommanded a view of the fea, was admiring the beauty of the fet- 
ting fun, Monf. de Monelas, after fome converfation about indifferent 
matters, led her to a diitance from her mother’s women, and ff peak- 
ing low enough to be heard by her alone: may I prefume, Made- 
moifelle, faid he, to thew you what aconcernI take in your happinefs, 
how much I am affected with your prefent melancholy fituation? I 
have long thought how to deliver you from a painful reitraint, reftore 
you to the world, and to yourfelf. Why fhould common opinjon, 
cuftom, and the laws of decorum, oblige me to propofe to you a 
flate of dependance, when I would wifh to free you from your. pre- 
fent one. The propofal I make, I confefs, may not procure you 

all 
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all the pleafures you may promife yourfeif from a change in your 
condition, at your age; but it will be attended with thefe advan- 
tages. You will not be obliged to take the vow of an eternal re- 
treat, and you will have the hopes left you of recovering one day 
your entire liberty. 

* The countenance of Mademoifelle d’Alby was overfpread with 
blufhes ; fhe appeared furprifed, amazed, and caft her eyes on the 
gibadd :’ teamed to look on her fate as inevitable, fhe hardly 
ventured to give her heart ap to this firft ray of hope. But being 
prefied to anfwer, fhe hefitated, fighed, and with a fearful and faul- 
tering accent, do you imagine, Sir, do you, faid fhe, imagine you 
fhall be able to alter my father’s refolution ? 

“© Yes, Mademoifelle, replied Monf. de Monglas, if mine do not 
difpleafe you. My fortune and his friendfhip affure me of a ready 
compliance on his part; I would have afked and fhould have ob- 
tained it, but I was in doubt as to yours. But what dol offer you, 
my dear Henrietta? Your cruel deftiny reduces you to the choice of 
two fituations: one of thefe is terrible, the other little fatisfaftory : 
sa gloomy, an eternal retreat, or the hand of an old man, whofe age 
and temper of mind, keep him at a diftance from thofe vain amufe- 
ments, which youth is fo fond of. Liberty, eafe, and peace, are 
the only advantages in my power to promife or procure you. A 
fmall number of men of fenfe, and decent women, will form your 
fociety ; in this narrow but feleé circle, free to cultivate the gifts 
you hold from Nature, and to enlarge your ideas, you will {pend 
thofe years which are commonly devoted to pleafures, in fitting your- 
felf for that time of life, when their relifh being paft, their former 
votaries find nothing in themfelves capable of fupplying their lofs, or 
to fill up thofe moments they once fpent in fearching after them, in 
fond expectation, but rarely in the full fruition of them. : 

‘ Lam not acquainted with the pleafures you mention, faid Hen- 
rietta, but if my father grants me the favour to live in his houfe, 
the amufements it affords will be fuficient for my happinefs ; and if 
I altered my condition, I fhould not with for any other. Very well, 
Mademoifelle, replied Monf, de Monelas, I may then flatter myfelf 
with feeing you happy ; it is the moft ardent wifh of my heart: my 
condu& will prove to you how difinterefted I am. Condefcend to 
direét my meafures, to lay your commands upon me: Shall I {peak, 
Mademoifelle ? or fhall I leave you time to examine my propofal, to 
confult yourfelf, and to determine upon the choice you may think 
proper to make? | 
- © Henrietta’s choice was already fixed. Her extreme reluctance 
to a monattic life, did not allow her to refleét on the age of the 
Marquis: her education and innocence fhut her eyes to the inconve- 
niencies of fo difproportioned an union: and her modeft, but deci- 
five anfwer, affured Monf. de Monglas’ of her confent and gratitude, 
That very evening, being called into her father’s clofet, fhe there 
with joy received orders to prepare herfelf to give her hand to the 
Marquis : the celebration of the marriage was fixed for the begin- 
ning of the enfuing week. 

* Madam de Terville with two more relations of the Count d’ Alby, 


arrived at Chazel the moment when he was leading his daughter to 
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the chapel of the Chateau. Thefe ladies, furprifed and delighted 


hich promifed a day of diverfion, were very forward 
with mapliment Henrietta, and siedndel her to the altar. Notwith- 
ftanding the difference of their-uge, Monf. de Monglas and his young 
fpoufe made no unbecoming figure in the eyes of the {mall number 

iends prefent at the ceremony. | 

bar Marquis, who was of a good height, and perfectly well 
made, added to the elegance of his perfon, the moft regular and 
agreeable features. The evennefs of his temper, his fimple, uniform, 
and regular way of life, preferved them ftill in all their beauty. His 
face did not wear the traces of that premature decay of nature, fo 
early engraven on the countenance of thofe thoughtlefs young men, 


who before they are arrived at the time when they might enjoy life, 


appear already on the decline of their days. ‘The looks of the Mar- 
quis, fixed on the amiable girl who was now become his wife, ex- 
preffed that pure and lively joy, infpired by the pleafure of obliging. 
Mademoifelle d’Alby difcovered that affecting air which flows from 
gratitude. ‘This fentiment caufes the moft delicious fenfations in 
the heart, at that happy age when pride comes not in to ftifle it, OF 
when we have not yet learned to leffen the value of favours received, 
by humbling ‘reflections, or by-a rigid fcrutiny into the motives of 
that beneficence which we are become the object of. 
‘ Part of the day was fpent in gay rural diverfions ; but towards 
the evening, a gloomy melancholy overfpread the countenance of the 
oung Marchionefs.’ She had’ Been walking out alone, with Madam 
de Neuillant, one of her father’s relations, who arrived that morn- 
ing: this lady was become, within fix months, the widow of an old 
oficer, infirm, tyrannical, of an amorous difpofition, jealous, and 
capricious: fhe’ had purchafed the fortaneé fhe then enjoyed, by eight 
years loathing, vexation, and conftraint. More compaifionate than 
prudent, fhe could not help pitying Madam de Monglas, and difco- 
vering an officious commiferation of her future condition. She 
roufed the fear and curiofity of the young bride, and was indifcreet 
enough to‘add to the one, by fatisfying the other. Her too cireum- 
ftantial defcriptions alarmed the Marchionefs ; all her gay hopes of 
future happinefs vanifhed in an inftant; a horrid ftate of fubjection, 
with all its dreadfal confequences, continual importunities, unavoid- 
able quarrels, odious fufpicions; no peace, no tranquilfity. What a 
frightful profpe&t ! Why did not fhe know this before ! ‘She repented, 
wept, afflicted herfelf immoderately : every initant redoubled her ter- 
ror. Madam d’Alby and Madam de Terville could not remove her 
fears ; and when, they led her to the ‘nuptial chamber, all their ef- 


forts to calm her troubled mind, could only draw from her a pro- 


mife to govern herfelf, to conceal her grief, and not offend Monf. 
de Monglas, by letting him fee her fruitlefs and difobliging regret. 
* Madam d’Alby was fcarce gone out, when Henrietta, for etting 
the’ promife fhe’ had juft made her, rofe precipitately, and aftily 
eg on her gown, was preparing to quit the room, the inftant 
Monf. de Monglas entered. She threw herfelf trembling on a couch ; 
he fat down by her, looked on her fome time in filence, and feeing her 
alenefs, perceiving trouble and fear in her eyes yet moiftened with 
er tears, he took her by the hand, preffed it, kiffed it, and in an ac- 
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cent of tendernefs and emotion; take comfort, Madam, faid he, 
“take comfort for ever. You thal] not purchafe by a difagreeable 
‘complaifance, the’ eafy fituation wherein I have now placed you. 
In marrying you, I was not urged by the defire of poffeiling a beay- 
tiful young woman, but by the delire of making a’valuable one 
happy. Difmifs your fears, I wave my privilege as hufband: your ~ 
happinefs and mine require it, ‘The ftruggle is doubtlefs violent. 
‘How hard to reprefs the emotions which this moment raifes! Your 
charms !—an acquired right!-—But by yielding to this impulfe I. 
‘fhould prepare the way to long and bitter repentance. At my years, 
love is accompanied with reltleffnefs, and with pain! the certainty 
of not being able to pleafe, carries a cruel reflection to the heart; | 
diftru&t walks hand in hand, and frightful jealoufy treads upon its 
heels, Soon, tormented by fad fufpicions, we afflict, we offend the 
Objea&t of our love, and the caufe of our difquiet; we make her as | 
unhappy, and more to be pitied than ourfelves! no, my lovely Hen- 
rietta, the title of hufband, fo neceflary to give a fanction to. my re- 
gard for you in the eyes of the world, and to make you partake in 
iny fortune, fhall never induce me to trouble the {weet caege ey 
of your days, .View in your hufband,, a tender father, an indulgent 
Friend : I have refcued you from oppreffion and tyranny: look on my 
‘houfe as a fanétuary, where peace and liberty await you ; remember, 
when you -fhall come to inhabit it, the difinterefted motive which 
‘engaged’ me to make you miftrefs of it; be it your care to make it 
agreeable to yourfelf and to me; condefcend to frew fome flowers 
on the winter of my life; treat with kindnefs a man capable of pre- 
ferring you to himfelf; of {paring you the importunate proofs of 
tendernefs; of refifting the powerful impulfe of his fenfes ; of extin- 
guifhing in your prefence, a flame, that glows perhaps with the more 
‘ardour, as it draws nearer the period of its extinétion. Yes, my dear 
Henrietta, I facrifice all my defires to you; from this moment, | 
adopt the fentiments of a father for you, and find myfelf happy in 
the confideration that they will make your duty lefs irkfome, your 
obligations more eafy to be difcharged, and for ever remove from 
both of us the leait degree of mifunderftanding or diftafte. 

« The more Madam de Neuillant’s imprudent difcourfe had alarmed 
Henrietta, and the more terrible it had made her hufband appear, the 
more agreeable was the furprife, which this fpeech, fo capable of 
erafing its fad impreflion, excited.—Tendernefs and delight, called 
forth tears of comfort and joy, which bathed her face and bofom, 
You, my father! You my friend! You Sir.! repeated fhe, throwing 
herfelf into the arms of Monf. de Monglas, and preffing him to her 
breaft with tranfport: Oh! cried the, may my alidaitien my atten- 
tive friendthip, my, refpeét, my, gratitude,. convey. every moment, 
into the foul of my generous friend, alh that pleafure with which his - 
far of has filled mine. Monf. de panel {pent the remaining 


art of the ‘night in acquainting the Marchionefs with the plan of 


ife he had chalked out for himfelf. All the amufements confiftent 
with good breeding, decorum, and family happinefs, entered inte 
this plan formed for their common felicity. He made her fenfible, 
but with caution and delicacy, how much the.ought to fear the ex- 
poling to ridicule, a man who, without the allurément of a tranfient 
| pleafure, 
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pleafure, without paflion, and without intereft, had éncrufted het 


‘with the power of punifhing him for a flep, in which efteem and 


i j d a d him. ‘ 
gory a deers was filent. ‘Her confufion and blufhes did 


not allow her to make any anfwer;' but her expreffive looks affured 
the Marquis the underftood him. ‘They parted fatisfied with each 
other, and the contented air of Henrietta: next morning, furprized 
her mother, who was uneafy at the temper fhe had left her in the 
evening before. That lady. was afraid lett Monf. de Monglas miglit 
have had reafon to complain of a difinclination, difcovered fo late, 
or thew his regret for the good he had done to the family to which 
he had allied himfelf, and repent with forrow his noble conduét to- 
wards an ungrateful woman. eas : 

¢ Madam de Monglas gave her a faithful account of what paffed 
the preceding night. Countefs admired the behaviour of the 
Marquis, and imediately after told it in confidence to Madam de 
Terville. After a month’s ftay:at Chazel, the new-married couple 
returned to Paris; and the more. Madam de Terville becomes ac- 
‘guainted with. her niece’s fentiments, the more fhe finds her de- 
lighted with her condition,’ : 

In. this interefting relation the art of the Author makes. us 
‘forget the aukwardnefs of age allied with youth and, beauty; 
fhe teaches us. to fympathize wih the Marquis, and,to find an 
intereft in his fuccefs. In every part of her work, the funnithes 
equal delight and entertainment., It is throughout. a beautiful 
difplay of judgment, paffion, and fancy. 

Of her Tranflator we cannot fpeak in any terms of commen» 
dation. He does not always comprehend the meaning’ of his 
original.; and; he no where conveys it with propriety or force *, 
It is truly an. object of regret that the productions ‘of genius 
fhould fo frequently be disfigured: by the inability of tranflatdrs' 
and it cannot be thought of without wonder, that men of the 
moft inconfiderable talents fhould afpire after the honours of 
literature. 








* The fenfe, for example, of the following paflage, though it is 
obvious, he has grofsly perverted’: 

Qwil eff facheux, ma chere Hortence, de fe voir dans um état ox nos 
primieres habitudes ne nous préparoient point a vivre.-—Lettre 23) 

He fays, ‘ How difagreeable it is, my dear Hortenfia, to live in 
a ftation entirely different from that for which the habits contracted 
in our early education atterly difqualify us.’ 

In talking of the violence which Monf, de Terville had offered. ta 
the modefty of Sophia de Valiere, Madam: Riccoboni haying obferved, 
* That it does too much honour to a coxcomb to refent his folly,? 
adds, La /agefe n’eni mpofe pas toujours; mais le didainéloigne firement 
which is thus tranflated by Mr. Maceuen, ‘ He is not always awed 
by wifdom, but contempt is a fareway-to get-rid of him.’ Does 
not this Tranflator know that ‘ La /agef2,’ exprefles ‘ virtue,’ and 
not.* wildom,’ when applied to a young woman ?—Other inftances 
of imperfection might be cited, were it neceflary. 

: St. ART. 
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Art. III. Whitelocke’s Fournal of his Ambafy to Sweaen, concluded. 


N out Jaft month’s number we gave a general view of the 
nature and charaGter of this work, and, as fpecimens, we’ 
extraéted the Ambaflador’s account of the ceremonies obferved 
at his firft public audience of the celebrated Queen Chriftina ; 
alfo of her Majefty’s remarkable converfation with Whitelocke, 
on the fubjeé& of Cromwell’s heroifm and great exploits ; and 
likewife the extraordinary inftance of the bigh opinion fhe had 
conceived of the Englifh Ambaflador, and the great regard fhe 
manifefted for him, by communicating to his Excellency the 
grand fecret of her intended abdication of the crown. | 

There are many other curious recitals of W hitelocke’s conver- 
fations, at private audiences, with that extraordinary woman ; 
whofe abilities would have enabled her to have figured as a 
principal charaéter among the crowned heads of that age, had 
they not been obfcured by her caprice, and her ridiculous va- 
nity in wifhing rather to take the Jead, and to fhine, an illuf- 
trious reclufe, among the literati and virtuofi of that. period, 
than to reign over a powerful nation of rough, unlettered Scan- 
dinavians. 

We have here alfo a narrative of what paffed in a converfa- 
tion between the Ambaffador and the Archbifhop of Upfal. 
The perfon and drefs of this Prelate are thus defcribed : 

‘ He was a comely grave old man, neer eighty years of age, yett 

of a frefh and ruddy countenance ; his beard long and white, his 
ftature middle fized, his carryage humble and gentile ; his head was 
covered with a black velvet cap, furred and turned up, after the 
manner of his countrey, with another cap under it, a caflack of 
black filke ftuffe like to our Bifhops habit, with a long cloake over 
it. 
_ '€ He fpake Latin fluently, butt not pedantickly, and exprefled 
himfelfe with good reafon, mixt with chearfullnes and learning, 
efpecially out of the fathers and humane authorities; and he was 
more ready than others of his coate in texts of holy {cripture.’ 

There is fomething curious in the Ambaflador’s remark that 
the Archbifhop was more ready than others of his coate, in texts 
of holy fcripture. Perhaps it ought rather to be confidered as a 
proof of party-prejudice againft epifcopacy, than as a juft re- 
flexion on the Bifhops of that age, who were, we believe, as 
eminent for their piety and orthodoxy as the Prelates of our 
own times: but, poflibly, Whitelocke’s farcafm was pointed 
only at the Lutheran clergy of Sweden, of whom, indeed, he 
gives us no very exalted idea. 

Among other particulars that paffed in this converfation, are 


the following, with refpeét to the then ftate of public affairs 
in England ; 


© Arch. 
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© Arch. We in thefe parts of the world had great aftonifhment ate 
the actions and alterations in your countrey, efpecially concerning 
the change of your governement ; wherin I fhould be glad to receive 
fome information from your Excellence, if you pleafe to allow me 
the freedome of difcourfe in fo tender a point as this is, 

‘ Wh. Your Grace is mafter of your own freedom and difcourfe, 
wherin 1 know nothing will be lett fall, refle€ting uppon the honor 
of the Common-wealth whom I ferve; and I fhall be very ready to 
give you what fatisfaction lyes in my capacity in thofe things, which 
you fhall hold fitt to demaund of me. | 

‘ Arch, I fhall be farre from any thing which in the leaft meafure 
may refleét uppon the honor of your Common-wealth, to which I 
beare a due refpect ; acknowledging that you have done great and 
wonderfull things in your late tranfactions, wherin God hath ap- 
peared much on your fide. | 

‘ Wh. Xt hath pleafed the Lord to owne the Parlement and our 
Common-wealth in a ftrange feries of his providences, judging on 


our fide in all our appeales to him in the day of battle; and in all. 


our exigencyes he hath bin found by us, and bin our refuge and de- 
liverer in the time of trouble: the perticulars whereof, I prefume, 
have bin made known to you, and to moft parts of the world. 

‘ Arch, You fpeake more like a bifhop yourfelfe then like a fol- 
dier: it is the part of every good Chriftian to acknowledge with 
thankfulnefs God’s goodnes, which hath bin eminent to your Com- 
mon-wealth, whereot we have heard fo much, and confeft by your 
enemies, that it is yett hard to be believed. 

‘ Wh. Thofe, who have had the honor to aé in our affayres, 
have feen fo much of God in them, that we have more caufe then of 
others to {peak good of his name; and furely, this kind of {peaking, 
bifhops, foldiers, and ambaffadors, and all forts of good Chriftians, 
and the wonders whereof we have bin eye-witneffes, I aflure your 
Grace have not bin leffe then report hath made them. 

‘ Arch. They have bin indeed wonderfull and fuccefsfull; butt 
with your leave, my Lord Ambaflador, we in thefe parts doe not 
underftand what neceffity you were putt unto to take away your fet- 
tled and ancient governement by Kings, wholly to abolith it, and 
to refolve into a republique. ' : 

‘Wh. It was judged a prudence and neceffity uppon the Parle- 
ment party, for the fafety and fecaring themfelves and their caufe, 
after their {word had bin drawn againit the King, not only to throwe 
away the fcabbert, butt to abolifh kingly governement, and to admit 
no more kings, which they thought could never ,be reconciled to 
them ; and to refolve into a republique, that they might injoy their 
juft rights and liberties, which had bin invaded add wreited from 
them by their kings. 

* Arca. Batt how could their confciences be fatisfyed, for the pre- 
fervation of their owne rights, to take away the right’of kings, and 
for their own fafety to deiiroy their King. | 

* Wb. Selfe prefervation goes farre with mortall men; and they 


held the rights of a people more to be regarded, then ‘any thing ‘res 


lating to a perticular perfon ; and that it is not the right of a King’ 
to guverne a people, butt the confent of a people that fuch a King 
fhail 
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fhall governe them ; which, if he doe not according to juftice and 
their law, they hold, that the people for whom, and for whofe good, 
and for prefervation of whofe rights, he is intrufted as the fupream 
Officer, may, if they pleafe, remove him from that office: and uppon 
this ground the people’s deputies in our fupreame counfell, the Par- 
lement, thought fitt to take away the governement by kings, and to 
make it a republique.’ | 

In another converfation with her Majefty, when Cromwell, 
i . . . 7 
as ufual, became the principal topic, the Queen ftrongly urged, 
as her friendly advice, that the Protector, in order to fecure 
himfelf, and render his government durable, fhould be careful 
to: avoid every act of arbitrary power, and .alk appearance of 
tyranny, 

‘ It will, faid Chriftina, be prudence in him to let the people fee, 
that he intends not to rule them with an iron fcepter, nor to governe 
them by an army, burt to give them fuch a liberty and injoyment 
ofthe benefit of their,lawes, that the continuance of his governement 
may become their intereit, and that they may have nocaufe todefire a 
change’; elfe though they mutt beare'the yoake for atime, yett, as foon 
as they meet with an opportunity, they will fhake it off agayne.’ 
~ Tothis Whitelocke, with great propriety, replied, ‘ This is'coane 
fell. proper to come from fuch a mind and judgment as yours is, and 
I fhall not fayl to report it to his Highnes ; and your Excellence hath 
rightly ftated the difpofition of my countrymen, who love peace and 
liberty, and will hardly brooke flavery longer than they are forced: to 
it by neceffity ; and the beit way to governe them is, to lett them 
injoy their lawes and rights, which will rule them better then an iron 
fcepter.’ 

The Queen’s anfwer to this remark of the Ambafiador’s does 
honour to her difcernment and her charaCter : 

* It isthe pisvOSITION OF ALL GENEROUS AND FREE PEOPLE) 
as the Englith are, whom I truely refpect, and him that is their head, 
that gallant perfon, the Protector.’ | 

Our Ambaffador was prefent at the general diet, or affembly 
of the different ftates of the kingdom, held at Upfal, at which 
her Majefty made a formal refignation of the crown; and we 
fhall prefent our Readers with an extract from his account of 
the ceremonies and fpeeches which pafled on that occafion. 

The Queen’s declaration was brief, pertinent, and decifive. 
She thanked her loving fubjects for their dutiful and affe@tionate 
behaviour to her, during her ten years adminiftration ; adding, 
that fhe hoped her government had been, agreeably to her beft 
wifhes, conducive to the profperity of her dear country ; that 
now, as the flourifhing ftate of the public affairs feemed fa- 
vourable to fuch a meafure, fhe judged it a fit time to put in 
execution her long intended act of refignation, in favour of her 
coufin the Prince Palatine *; and, finally, added fhe, « If I 





.™ See the converfation between her Majefty and Whitelocke on 
this fubject, in our laft month’s Review. 
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have merited any thing from you, it fhall be this only.which 
I defire of you, that you will confent to my r¢folution, fince 
you may allure yourtelves, that mone can diffuade me from my. 


purpofe.” 

‘The Archbifhop of Upfal, as marfhal of the ciergy, -was the 
firft who fpoke on this very interefting and delicate fubjeét, in 
anfwer to her Majefty’s oration. He, in the moft handfonte 
terms, acknowledged. the bleffings which the nation had en- 
joyed during her Majefty’s happy adminiftration, and ufed £¢ all 
arguments, and humble intreaties that fhe would defift from 
her intention, and: continue to {way the fceptre, not doubting 
but that the blefling of God would be with her, asit had been, 
&c. &c.” He acknowledged alfo, ‘+ the virtues and admirable 
abilities of the Prince, whole fucceflion would come in due 
time ;” but that her Majefty reigning at prefent, with fo much 
fatisfa&ion both to church and ftate, be humbly defired, in the 
name of the clergy, ‘* that fhe would be pleafed, though to her 
own trouble, yet for her fubjects good, to continue fuill to be 
Queen ever them.” 

The marfhal of the nobility then made his oration, much to 
the fame purpofe as that of the Archbifhop. ‘Ihe fame was 
next done-by the marfhai of the borgelles; and, in the latt 
place, forth ftepped the marfhal of the 40:75, with whofe ruftic 
appearance, and artlefs addrefs, our Ambaflador was greatly 
firuck, and delighted. He was © a plain lufty man, -in his 
boor’s habit, with clouted fhoone, and a ftaff in his hand. He 
was followed by about 80 boors, members of this council, who 
had chofen him for their marfhal, or fpeaker.’ This honeft, 
homefpun orator, without any of the congees, or ceremonies 
ufed by thofe who had fpoken before him, addrefled her Ma- 


jefty after this phrafe, as it was interpreted to Whitelocke : 


** O Lord God, Madame, what doe you meane to doe? It troubles 
us to heare you fpeake of forfaking thofe that love you fo well as we 
doe: Can you be better then you are ? you are Queen of all thefe coun- 
treyes, andif you leave this large kingdome, where will you gett fuch 
another? If you fhould doe it (as [ hope you wont for all this), both 
you and we fhail have caufe, when it is too late, to be forry for it. 
Therfore, my fellows and I pray you to thinke better on’t, and to 
keep your crown on your head; then you will keepe your own honor 
and our peace: butt if you lay it downe, in my confcience, you wi { 
indaunger all. 

‘* Continue in your geeres, good Madame, and be the fore-horfe 
as long as you live, and we will help you the beit we can to beare 
your burden. 

“ Your father was an honeft Gentleman, and a good King, and 
very flirting in the world; we obeyed him and loved him as long 
as he lived, and you are his own childe, and have povernd us very 


well, and we love you with all our hearts; and the Prince is an 
~ . 
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honeft gentleman, and, when his time comes, we fhall be ready to 
doe our duties to him, as we doe to you: butt, as long as you live, 
we are not willing to part with you, and therfore, E pray, Madame, 
doe not part with us.” 7 

“ When the boore had ended his fpeech, he waddled up to the 
Queen, without any ceremoney, tooke her by the hand, and thaked it 
heartily, and kift ir two or three times; then turning his backe to 
her, he pulled out of his pocket a fowle handkercher, and wiped the 
tears from his eyes, and in the fame poflure as he came 1.) he re- 
turned back to his own place againe.’ This was Nature, and 
worth all the ceremonies which Art and Formality ever invented. 

Ata fubfequent audience of the Queen, her Majefly afked 
Whitelocke how he liked the manner and proceedings at the 
affembly of the ftates? to which he replied, that he thought 
they were conducted with the greatelt gravity and folemnity that 
he ever faw in any public aflembly ; that her Majefty fpoke ard 
acted like herfelf ;. and that fhe was highly complimented by the 
feveral marfhals, but, above all, by the hone/i boor. 

‘ Qu. Was vou fo taken with his clownery ? 

‘Wh. It feemed to me as pure and cleer naturalf eloquence, 
without any forced ftraine, as could be expreficd. 

‘ Qu. Indeed there was little elfc butt what was naturall, and by 
a well meaning man, who is underitanding enough in his countrey 
way. 
‘ Wh. Whofoever thall confider his matter, more then his forme, 
will find that the man underftands his buifnes; and the garment or 
phrafe wherwith he clothed his matter, though it was rufticke, yett 


the variety and plaine elegancy, and reafon, could not butt affect 
his auditors. | 

‘Qu. I thinke he fpake from his heart. 

* Wh. I believe he did, and atted fo too, efpecially when he 
wiped his eyes. 

* Qu. He thowed his affection to me in that polture, more then 
greater men did in their f{pheres. 

‘ Wh. Madame, we mutt looke uppon all men to worke accord- 
ing to their prefent intereit; and fol fuppofe doe the great men 
heer as well as elfewhere. : 

‘ Qu, Heer I have had expericnce enough of fuch atings: I 
fhall trye what they doe in other places, and content myfelfe how- 
ever I fhall find ir. 

‘ Wh, Your Majefty will not expect to find much difference in 
the humors of men, as to fecking themfelves, and neglecting thofe 
from whom they have received favours. | 

* Qu. It will be no otherwife then what I am armed to beare, 
and not to regard; butt your perticular refpetts  fhall alwayes re- 
member with gratefullnes, 

* Wh. Your Majeity thall ever find me your faithfull fervant. Doe 
you intend, Madame, to goe from hence to Pomerland : 

‘ Qu. My intentions are to goe prefently after my refiznation to 
the Spae ; butt whereloever I am, you have a true friend of me. 

‘ Wh. ‘There is no perion alive more cordially your Majetiy's fere 
vant chen I am. 


2 ‘Du, | 
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I doe believe it, or elfe I fhould not have communicated to 


5 Le. 
you an things as I have done, _ 
‘ Wh. Your Majelty hath therin exprefled much confidence in me, 


which I hope fhall never deceive you, however my want of abilities 


may not anfwear your Majeily’s favours to me. 
“ Du, have noe doubt of your faithfullnes, and you have fufi- 


ciently manifefted your abilities. Give me leave to trouble you 
with the company of a gentleman, my fervant, whom I purpofe to 
fend over with you to England, to take care for thofe things which 
I defire to have from thence. 
‘ Wb, He thall be very wellcome to me and my company, and I 
fhal] give him my beft afiittance for your Majelty’s fervice. | 
; Sy. I thall thanke you for it, and commaund him to obey your 


directions. 
‘ Wh, Madame, if you pleafe to accept a fett of black Englifh 


ftone-horfes for your coach, I fhall take the boldnes to fend them to 
your ftables; and pray your Majefty that the mafter of your horfe 
may furnifh me for my journey to Stockholme. 

_ € Ou, I doe thankfully accept your kindnes, and all mine are att 
your fervice, | 

‘ Wh. I have interrupted your Majefty too long. I defired the 
favour of this opportunity to prefent my moft humble thankes tg 
your Majefty for al] your noble favours to me, and my company. 

- © Qu, Tintreat your excufe for the meannefs of my prefents: i 
could not doe therin what { defired, nor after your merit. 

‘ Wh. Madame, there is nothing of my merit to be alleadged 5 
butt your Majefty hath teftifyed much honor to the Proteétor and 
Common-wealth, whom I ferve. 

‘ Qu. England is a noble countrey, and your matter is a gallant 
man: I defire you to allure him, on my part, of all affection and rer 


{pe& towards him. 
‘ Wb. Your Majefty may be confident of the like from his Highe 


nes; and your humble fervant will heartily pray for your Majelty’s 
profperity, where ever you are. 

‘ Qu. I with you a happy voyage and returne to your own coun~ 
trey.’ : 

In a few days after, the Prince fueceffor made his public 
entry into Upfal; of the particulars of which we have here an 
entertaining account. This Prince fhewed great marks of re- 
{pe& toward the Englifh Ambaflador, gave him feveral au- 
ciences, and even did him the honour to vifit him at his houfe. 
‘The Swedes appeated to be very well fatisfied with their new 
Monarch, who was a brave and martial man, poflefled of many 
talents to make a good King: and Whitelocke, according to 
his plain-dealing manner, did not fail to offer his Royal High- 
neis his beft advice for the falutary, and efpecially the religious, 
government of the kingdom. ‘The Prince took this, as, in- 
deed, well became him, very kindly, and promifed not to be 
unmindful of fuch good counfel. | 


C2 And 
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And now, the bufine’s of Whitelocke’s ambafly being hap- 
pily compleated, he took his leave of the Queen, and of her 
illuftrious fucceflor ; and fet out for Stockholm, in order to 
take fhipping there for England. 

Being. arrived at Stockholm, he gives a circumftantial de- 
fcription of that capital; and here he relates what pafled at the 
coronation of the new King. 

From Stockholm he proceeded, by fea, and had a trouble- 
fome and dangerous voyage, through the Baltic, till he arrived 
at Lubec; where he was received, by the lords of that city, 
with the higheft honours, and every mark of diftin€tion due to 
a perfon of his charaéter and confequence. This celebrated 
place is alfo-pa:ticularly defcribed ; as well as the country be~ 
longing to it, which, with the city, comprehends a kind of 
free ftate : Lubec being the chief and moft ancient of the hanfe- 
towns. : 

From Lubec, the Ambaffador travelled, by land, to Ham- 
burgh; defcribing, as his conftant manner is, the face of the 
country, the ftate of the roads, and what kind of accommoda- 
tion and entertainment he every where met with: fo that to — 
thofe who love to read books of voyages and travels, this part of 
our Author’s Journal (and it is not a {mall part) will prove 
highly entertaining. ) 

After defcribing Hamburgh, and giving a particular account 
of its government, laws, and cuftoms, with the manners of the 
inhabitants, and the ftate of trade in that famous commercial 
city (where he ftaid feven or ‘eight days) the Ambaflador pro- 
ceeded on his voyage, and, landing at Gluckftadt, gives us an 
account alfo of that town. : 

Arriving now in the open German Ocean, Whitelocke, with 
his little fleet (confifting of two frigates, with feveral merchant 
fhips under his convoy) was expofed to moft terrible tempefts, 
in one of which they narrowly efcaped being caft away.. Here 
we havea well-written, and very ftriking defcription of the 
horrible fituation.cf.a fhip aground in a florm; and from the 
particulars here given, it appears that no fhip was ever.in 
greater diftrefs, or more imminent danger, that did not actually 
perith. Providentially, however (and much is’ here very pioufly 
-urged.on this memorable occafion) they gst off; and, in. two 
days after, arrived fafe'in the mouth of the Thames, 

We fhall here conclude the article in. the words, of the fen- 
fible and pious Author of this valuable and entertaining Journal : 

‘ The.fume of all-was, that, for a moit difficult and daungerous 
worke, faithfully and fucce{sfully performed by Whitelocke, he had 
little thankes, and*no recompence, from thofe who did imploy him ; 
butt not long after was rewarded by them with an injury ¢ they pute 
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him out of his office of Commiffioner of the Great Seale, bicaufe he 


would not betray the rights of the people, and, contrary to. his 
owne knowledge, and the knowledge of thofe who impofed it, exe- 
cute an ordinance of the Protector and his Councell, as if it had din 


a lawe. 
‘ Butt, in a facceding pirlement, uppon the motion of his nobieé 


friend the Lord Broghill, Whitelocke had his arrears of his ci burfes 
ments payd him, and fome recompence of his faithfull fervice al- 


lowed unto him. 
‘ His hopes were yet higher, and his expetation of acceptance 


was from a fuperior to all earthly powers; to whom only the prayle 
is due to of all our ations and indeavours, and who will certainly 
reward all his fervants with a recompence which will lait for ever.’ 
*.* There is an Appendix to this Journal, containing the 
Author’s Preface and Dedication, to his children, of his general 
work, entitled, ** Whitelocke’s Labours remembered in the An-= 
nals of his Life, for Inftruction to his Children;” alfo a num- 
ber of letters and ftate-papers relating to his ambafly to Swe- 
den ; but we are forry to obferve the want of a proper Index; 
which, in a work fo voluminous, and containing fuch a va-. 
riety of particulars, feems to be peculiarly neceflary. CS 


Arr. IV.. Real Improwements in Agriculture (on the Principles.of A; 
Younc, Efq;) recommended to accompany diaprovements of Rents, 
In a Letter to Reade Peacock, E/g; Alderman of fiuntingdon. To 
which is added, a Letter to Dr. Hunter, Phyfician in York, concerning 
the Rickets in Sheep. By 'T. Comber, Rector of Buckworth and 
Morborne, Hunts. 8vo. 158. 6d. Nicoll. «1772. : 

S_we think it incumbent on us to pay a fuperior degree 
of regard to fuch publicaiions as are efpecially calcu- 

Jated for the benefit of our country, we fhall attend more par- 

ticularly to the various contents of this produ€tion, than we 

ufually do, with refpect to thofe pieces which come under the: 

denomination of pamphlets, . ss ih, a 
Mr. Comber’s prefent performance is, in fome méafure,, lo- 

cal, as it primarily relates to the particular ¢iicumftances of 

the lordfhip of » in our Author’s neighbourhood, wherein 

a confiderable advance of rent is about to take” place, amidft 

the loud and various complaints of the tenants; who, on fuch 

occafions, may be naturally expected to alledze a fufficient 
number of grievances or hardfhips : fome, perhaps, with, and 
others without reafon, And hence our learned arid public-fpi- 
rited Autbor was induced to make the important bufinefs of 
farming the object of his late reflections ; © efpecially, fays he, 
as | was tempted by humanity, in my late daily, excurfions 

(which regard to my health oblige: me to.make) through part 

of that lordfhip, to fix. my-attention onthe fcenes around me, 

and confider how far the complaints of the farmers feem, well 
C 3 grounded, 
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grounded, how far the faults of either landlord or tenant may 
affect the honcft interefts of the other, and how far thofe ho- 
neft interefts may be reconciled.’ | 
The moft part of this valuable tra& is, however, of fo gene- 
yal a nature, and of fuch extenfive importance, that we confi- 
der it as calculated for univerfal obfervation and benefit, aa 
well as for the emolument of the Jandjord and tenants of that 
articular lord(hip in Huntingdonfhire which gave birth to it. 
Some of our Author’s more general hints and remarks we fhall, 
therefore, point out, for the notice of our agricultural Readers. 
Mr. Comber fets out with animadverting On the pafticulat 
complaints of the tenants of the lordihip in queftion, and he 
rives us a number of very rational obfervations on—the various 
foes of farms,—the proper families of farmers,—bad managers, 
—roads,—the poor,—contiguity of lands,—aflortment of lands, 
commons,—tithes,—ploughing,—drainings—quantity of til- 
age,—ox and horfe-teams,—farmers dwelling houfes,—barns, 
&c.—leafes, —compott-hills—hay-ftacks, and ftraw-foddering 
inypalture fields,—dairy farms, &c. &c. In the laft-mentione 
bath, {peaking of the ufe of cow-ties, he with pleafure ob- 
ferves (and we, with equal pleafure repeat it, for the fake of 
the poor animals) that it is the conftant practice in his neighs 
bourhood—and he wifhes his ténants in the North to imitate it, 
—to milk their kine without ties: which, fays he, evinces that 
the cow is an animal fo docile as, very generally, to be brought 
to ftand fufficien:ly ftill to be fafely milked.’ Milking, he adds, 
* is a natural operation, and muft, in general, be a pieafing re- 
Jief to a cow.’ [It certainly is the highe/ relief to her, when her 
udder is painfully diftended, through the abundance of her 
miJk *.] But our Author proceeds; and remarks that on #his 
account,—he does not fay folely on this account,—* al] animals 
Jove the young which fuck them.’ In any cafe, fays Mr. Com- 
ber, the cow, or heifer, fhould not be tied by the legs, but by 
the head or horns; leaft of all fhould fhe be tied by a hairy 
rope, as the cuftom is in the North. Such an one will cer- 
tainly give pain to the tender legs, rub off the hair, and create 
wounds or fores ; and inftead of caufing the animal to bear any 
other pain patiently, will render her much more impatient. 
rutes, as well as men, eafily take prejudices, efpecialiy from 
unufual pain; and a cow who will not fland quietly to bé 
milked without one tie, will foon not ftand without ‘wo, and 
ere long, a third muft be applied to her fore legs. Thus have 


, 





* * If either naturally or accidentally, the udder or teats be 
fwelled, chopped, or otherwife painful, they fhould be eafed by 


emollients. If there be any incurable forenefs, the animal thould be 
turned to feed.’ 
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I feen a moft ufeful creature made indocile by hafty treatment, 
hampered and fpoiled! Experience is certainly the beft miftrefs : 
Qse cries aloud, that the inftances of cows vicious with ties are 
numerous in the North, without them /carce here,’ 

Our humane Author has another remark with refpe& to the 
treatment of thefe valuable creatures, which deferves to be re- 
peated, and circulated as much as poflible. * One execrable 
mifmanagement of any ftalled cattle, efpecially milk-cows, is 
the obliging them to drink at a dirty pond, whither run all the 
drainings of dunghills, &c. It is amazing that any man, raifed 
one degree above the brute which he tends, can think of for- 
cing an animal fo naturally delicate as a cow, whofe fmelling 
is exquifite, to allay that thirft which che dry winter-meat oc- 
cafions, and her pregnancy heightens, with a colle€tion of every 
filth! If the public fuffered not with him, he would deferve to 
be punifhed for his barbarity, by the lofs of his poor imprifoned 
cow, under any of thofe diforders which fuch loathfome drink 
may occafion |’ 

Our Author next adverts to the following points, with re- 
fpeét to the management of fheep ; viz. of theep, as pore 
a lofing article ; of fummering and wintering fheep; of running 
to the ftack; of wintering without hay, &c. and he concludes, 
with regard to the beft methods of wintering fheep, that, to 
him, * it appears a moft evident truth, that without adopting 
Mr. Young’s fyftem of providing green food * for a part of 
winter, and for all fpring, it is fearcely pofible to keep any 
flock of fheep with profit, nay, without confiderable lofs.” 

Mr. C. fubjoins fome remarks on the culture of turnips, 
cabbages, carrots, and cole; and declares his refolution of try- 
ing the experiment fuggefted by Mr. Young, viz. the tranf- 
planting of carrots; which, if it fuccéeds, * promifes to fave 
much expence in the culture.’—It is undoubtedly commendable 
to try every experiment that may be fuggefted by men of thought 
and fkiil; and we fhall be glad, though fomewhat furprized, 
to hear of the good fuccefs of tran{planting thefe tap-reoted 
vegetables. 

Our Author proceeds to recommend feveral improvements in 
the breeding and management of fheep; and then he again in- 
troduces the much controverted and very important fubje& of 
ox draughts. The preference of oxen, to horfes, for this pur- 


_pofe, is much infifted on by fome writers and farmers; while 


others manifeft an equal partiality for the horfe. Mr. C. isa 
firenuous advocate for the ox. He informs us, that a confi- 
derable part of his paternal eftate, in Yorkfhire, was occupied 
by his parents, who changed the ox draughts, which their te- 





* Such as turnips, cabbages, &c. or early grafles, as burnet, &c. 
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nants had ufed, into horfe ones ; but returned to the old cuftom 
through conviction, and for many years kept at leaft {ix pairs 
of oxen, of their own breed. * In my youth, fays our Au- 
thor, I had full Opportunity of feeing the effeéts of thefe 0 po- 
fite meafures, and can avow the following truths, confirmed 
by all my obfervations fince. Firft, in any given foil, oxen 
do all kinds of horfe-work, much cheaper than, and equally 
well with, horfes. Secondly, oxen, well fhod, do all road- 


“works, in countries not very hilly, much cheaper than, and 


equally weil with, horfes, except in droughts, when the fand is 
pr to hurt their lungs and eyes. ‘Thirdly, oxen feem to do vet- 


ter in harnefs and collars, than in yokes, and fingle than double. 


Fourthly, oxen properly ufed will pay for their work, and leave 
all the profit of their growth clear gains.’"—If it be objected 


‘that oxen are not fir for draught in hilly countries (which Mr. 


C. feems to allow, as above) he obferves, in a note to this paf- 
fage, * that in hilly countries mo draught can be well ufed; 
and that going down fteep hills is as prejudicial to horfes as to 
oxen.’ 
We come, now, to our Reverend Improver’s obfervations on 
wool, on the high price of mutton, andon corn land. Mr. C. 
rofeffes himfelf to be a * warm partizan for inclofures, as a 
publick good,’ although, fays he, * I am a fufferer by the ini- 
quity of commiffioners.’ He adds, ‘ I remember, that two 
general objections againit them were, fir/?, that ** the breed of 
fheep muft decreafe in confequence’of them, and confequenily 
the woollen manufactures perifh.” Secondly, that corn would 
become fo cheap, that we muft pay an high bounty to take 
it off our hands.” After fuch numerous acts for inclofures 
paffed every feffion of parliament, behold! ¢ the price of wool 


‘declines confiderably, and that of corn rifes !’ 


As our Author’s remarks on white thorn fences, appear to 


be of fome confequence, we think it may be doing fervice to 


the public, to lay before our country-readers an abftract of what 
he*has offer’d on this fubjeét. | , | 
After a very juft cenfure of the negligent or erroneous man- | 


“ner in which fome farmers in his neighbourhood manage their 
_ hedges, he concludes his long epiftle to Mr. Peacocke; but reé- 


{umes this fubjeét in a poftfcript. 

The practice of fetting old thick fets of white-thorn, he ob- 
ferves, © was long purfued, as a fure method of quickly effeét- 
ing a good hedge: but experience,’ he adds, * taught praéti- 
troners, that they could not depend on the thicknefs of the 


‘ftems of ‘their fets for quicknefs of growth of their fences, but 


rather the contrary; as many of thefe were ftunted in their 
growth, and young fall fets foon overtook them in growth, 
and left them, It has, therefore, been a practice, for fome 
) | . ? — * | years, 
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years, over all the kingdom, b Pete to - no — but 
fuch as had young fmall ftems; and in genera , the method has 
ell. 
me ghee fays Mr. C. * we feem running into the extreme, 
contrary to the old [method] as it ufually happens; and fets too 
{mall are now frequently planted.- There mutt be a medium, 
which is the propereft fize * for fets of white-thorn ; and he 
who plants as fmall as I have- lately feen, will certainly be one 
ear backwarder in the growth of his hedge, than his neigh- 
bour who fets ftronger wood.’ : 

Our Author acknowledges himfelf to be an advocate for the 
practice of planting quicks in a fingle row; founding his opinion 
on this theory, that the roots of thorns fet in double rows near 
eachother, will certainly encounter and retard, if not deftroy, 
their mutual progrefs ; and in this idea he is confirmed by the 
practice in Yorkfhire, where ¢ fingle rows make-a fine hedge, 
both in channelly or gravelly and clayey foils.’ 

Another, and worfe error than double rows, is here pointed 
out by our Author, wz. * the fetting of plants thick in the fame 
row ;’ and he mentions an inftance wherein he obferved no lefs 
than 13 fets, in the line, within the extent of his walking cane, 
which was of the ufual length. Here the rows being double, 
Mr.'C. pronounces 3 4ths of the wood to be wafted, or worfe 
‘than wafted, as doing harm, ‘inftead of good: and he exclaims— 
‘* when fuch a fuperabundarice of wood is employed, who can 
wonder that the price of quickfets is raifed fo extravagantly as 
they are in fore ‘parts of the kingdom!’ ‘It is faid that the 
growth of this commodity, for fome late years, has not an» 
fwered by any’ means, to the demand, and that the Arps + have 
been fo poor a crop of ‘Jate, that future inclofures miuft be de- 
layed, till a fupply of quickfets can be procured. Who can won- 
der that fuch a wafte as this which is juft now mentioned, 
fhould be followed by want! The quick-feller ericourages the 
fale of more than are wanted, that he may enhance the price of 
what remains on hand ;—the quick-fetter recommends the 
planting of more than are wanted, that he may be better paid 
for extraordinary trouble; and thus the quick-grower is chous’d 
out of his money, and pays for what he had better want.’ 

The proper time: for planting quickfets, being a point much 
difputed, Mr. C. gives us his opinion on this head; and we 
think it well founded. The generality, fays he, ¢ are for plant- 





* Should not the Author have particularly mentioned what he 
feems the proper fize? Miller recommends the fize of a goofe-guill ; 
which Mr. C. will, “no doubt, think too fmall. ~ 


.. + Does not the Author mean baws? The dip, we apprehend to 
be the fruit of the dog-rofe, 4 
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ing early in the fpring; but experience will foon teach them, 
that when frofts continue fo long as they ufually do, and fo late 
as they continued in this fpring, particularly, the roots and 
life of their plants will fuffer greatly; and if they plant them 
Jate in the fpring, the dry weather will frequently kill this 
plant, which naturally fhoots early. Experience will fhew, 
that the beft time of planting white-thorn is between Adichaelmas 
and Martinmas, but then a quantity of fhort half decayed litter 
fhould be laid along the line, as in gardens, on many beds. 
By this means the roots of the plants will be preferved from the 
frofts, and take eafily, and fhoot vigoroufly ; and in the enfuing 
fummer the earth, efpecially if clayey, will be preferved from 
baking by fun and wind, and moifture will be preferved. The 
pengpee of the plants in the firft year, will amaze the planter.’ 

ur Author recommends good weeding in the firft fummer, 
as eflential to the fuccefs of thefe plants; and if the feafon be 
droughty, a line of frefh litter, he obferves, will coft but a 
trifle, and effeCtually prevent the drought’s hurting the roots ; 
or if it be very violent, one plentiful watering, with a watering- 
pan, will preferve the roots from any damage; and the litter 
will prevent the moifture from being exhaled by the fun. 

With refpect to the time of fhortening the ftem, by cutting 
down the quick, this muft, Mr. C. juftly obferves, be deter- 
mined by circumftances ; chiefly their quick growth. « Moft 
people, fays he, perform that operation after the fecond year ; 
but I am inclined to think this too early a period: efpecially if 
the quickfets be fmall. To cut down the main upright ftem 
before it has gained a good fize, in order to make it fhoot la- 
terally, is counteracting nature, and the defign of planting a 
quick-hedge. This point ought to be determined by expe- 
riments.’ 

No young trees, of any fort, ought, in our Author’s opinion, 
to be fet in the line of quick-wood ; becaufe the quicks are apt 
to {mother them, and they, when grown up, ruin the fence. 
if a planter will have trees near his hedges, let them, fays Mr. 
C. © be fet when 10 or 12 feet high, and at feveral feet diftance 


(from the quicks; and well fenced off. The roots of trees, 


when ftrong, deftroy the quick-wood, and when themfelves are 
felled, they commonly and irreparably deftroy the fence in which 
they ftand.’ He farther declares againft the growth of all kinds 


. of trees in hedge-rows, as they afford means for trefpaflers to 


climb over, and lodging for birds of prey; they alfo fhade the 
crops of corn, and are incommodious to the plough. He rather 
advifes to plant trees, of whatever fort the proprietor chufes, 


jn acornet of his field, or of his eftate, and in proportion to 
the natural wants of that field or eftate. 


On 
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On the whole, he exprefies his with ‘ that the Society for 
Arts, &c. would oifer a premium for experiments on fetting of 
white-thorns of different thickne/s in the ftem, at different dif- 
tances in the fame row, of iingle and double rows, and at dif- 
ferent times of planting; ulfo on different foils; fo that the 
belt method of this important work may be determined by fact.” 

He concludes the poftfcript with a remark on the method of 

feeding oxen with ol-cakes, which, he fays, is pradtifed by 
many principal graziers : and that the price of this commodity 
is railed fron 2}, 10. pet thoufand to 101]. 1058. and he ex- 
claims, if the praétice be ftill profitable, as they confefs, what 
muft it have been ! It is however, he obferves, alleged, that the 
manure from this food is fo valuable as to be alone a fufficient 
profit; and that Mr. Young's Eaftern Tour feems to evince the 
truth of this pofition : —he adds, ¢ What would our fathers have 
faid to the prediction, that their fons would judge the dung 
from oil-cakes a fufficient profit for feeding oxen with that ex~ 
penfive food !’ 
.. This traé& is finally clofed by a letter to Dr. Hunter, of York, 
editor of the Georgical Effays,, and author of moft of the pieces 
contained in that~publication. In this epiftle Mr. Comber 
gives a curious account of a diftemper to which fheep are 
liable, called the Rickets. : 

‘ Till he came to fettle in Huntingdonfhire, our Author fays, 
he never heard * of this diftemper, either by its particulaf name, 
or its general defcription ; although it appears to be fuch as 
muft render fheep a much more precarious ftock than ‘they have 
hitherto been ufually thought. 

In Huntingdonfhire, Mr. C. obferves, this difeafe is gene- 
rally known by fheep- matters, either from their own fad ‘expe- 
rience, or from the accounts of their complaining friends. it 
is diftinguifhed by a peculiar name, the Rickets, very different 
from what we know in Yorkfhire by the name of either water 
im the head, or crook +. It appears, fays our Author, to be more 
formidable than the /cab or rét, as thofe diftempers aré now well 
known, and many fuccefsful remedies for them are applied ; 
whereas this continuing unknown in its caufes, not one remedy 
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* Not even among the Yorkthire farmers, with whotn out Author 
had been much converfant ; and who, as he obferves, are (mahy of 
them) very knowing, with refpect to this valuable animal. 

t+ In a note referring to this paffage, our Author intimates fome 
degree of doubt whether the crook is a diftemper diftinét from the 
yopoxsParos ; yet intimating his apprehenfion that it iso, and to have 
ats feat in the neck of the fheep: perhaps he has exprefied himfelf 
with too much diftidence on this head. 
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is ufed with fuccefs. Many farmers of this county have loft 
by it feveral hundreds of pounds. | 

‘ Edo not, fays our Author, find that this diftemper is in- 
feétious; but, alas, it is hereditary, and equally from fire and 
‘dam; and, like other hereditary diftempers, may lie latent one 
“generation (not more, fo’far as. 1 hear) and then revives with 
all its former fury: fo that when a fheep-matfter finds it in his 
flock, he cannot, with any-prudence, breed any longer out of 
that blood nia Ss 

Mr. Comber: pronounces it an incontrovertible point, that 
whatever fheep is once feized by this diftemper, never recovers ; 
and it feems, he adds, almoft as incontrovertible, that what- 
ever fheep efcapes it in his: firft years, never takes it: and it 
appears, by a note at this place, that it feizes them about /pring, 
an the fecond year. : 

The taint of this diftemper, we are told, ¢ is not to be guefled 
at by any fymptom of not thriving, &c. till.is actually breaks 
out all at once; fo that fheep tainted with it, may be bouzht 
by the moft judicious fhepherd, as not liable to this malady.’— 
Ibis generally faid to be of about 40 years {landing in England; 
and the fhepherds ‘of this county pretend to trace it. from the 
neighbouring county of Lincoln hither. If this. circumftance 
be true, it is, at firft appearance, a dreadful one; for if this 
difeafe has long had footing in-that large fheep county, it may 
be reafonably feared that it may-have been tranfmitted by mul- 
titudes of rams and ewes fent for brood into many counties of 
England.’ te | 

It is juftly obferved, by this Writer, that © we are fo national 
as to be unwilling to have any thing bad thought to be originally 
ours.” Accordingly, this fheep-diftemper is generally, as he in- 
forms us, * faid to be imported from Holland. But-Mr. C. quef- 
tions the fact, and fays, he ‘ knows not from what nation, within 
thefe 50 years, the Englifh were likely to import. fheep to im- 
prove their breed. Not from France, nor Spain, for obvious 
reafons ; leaft of all into Lincolnfhire, whofe fine breed would 
be hurt by a mixture of thefe.’ 

But, as our Author rightly obferves, it is of much lefs con- 
fequence to know in what country this diflemper firft appeared, 
than to be well informed of -its prefent {tate among us; in the 
hope that a cure may be feng or, if not, that the farmer 
may be taught, by good authority, to give up all hopes of that 
kind, and to quit the whole breed as foon as poffible. 

The Author now proceeds: to give a brief defcription of the 
three principal ftages of this dreadful difeafe, » | 

The firft fymptom is a kind of light-headednefs, which makes 
the affected fheep appear wilder than ufual, when the fhepherd, 
or 
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or any perfon, approaches him. -- He bouncts up fuddenly from 
his lajre, and runs to a diftance, as though he were purfued by 
dogs ; and this our Author fuppofes to be an indication that his 
fight is affected. Mid : nie 

In the fecond ftage, the principal fymptom is the fheep’s 


rubbing himfelf againft trees, &c. with fuch fury as to pull off 
his wool, and tear away his flefh.—‘ The diftretied animal has — 
now a violent itching in: his fkin, the effect of am highly in« 


flamed blood; but it does not appear that there is ever any 
cutaneous eruption, or falutary critical difcharge. In fhort, 
from allcircumftances, the fever appears now to be at its height.” 
_ The laft ftage of this malady, * feems to,be only the progrefs 
of diffolution, after an unfavourable crifis, The poor animal, 
as condemned by Nature, appears ftupid, walks irregularly, 
(whence, probably, the name Rickets) generally lies, and eats 
little: thefe fymptoms increafe in degree, till death, which 
follows a general confumption, as appears upon difleCtion of the 
carcafe; the juices, and even folids, having fuffered a general 
diffolution.’ : 

Our Author does ‘ not: find that there is any precife time 
from the firft fymptoms of the diftemper to the animal’s death ;” 
but he apprehends ¢ that the time of this difeafe, like all of the 
confumptive kind, varies in inverfe proportion to its violence, 
whence, in the human fpecies, we talk of /fow and galloping 
confumptions and fevers.’ , 

As to the caufe of this horrid diftemper, it does not feem to 
have been abfolutely difcovered ; but Mr. Comber mentions an 
inveftigation of it, by Mr. Beal, an intelligent gentleman far- 
mer of his acquaintance; who had greatly futtered by this ma- 
lady among his fheep; and to whom our Author is obliged for 
the defcription which he has given. us of its feveral ftages, 
Mr. B. having obferved that the principal feat of the difeafe 
appeared to be in the head of the creature, from whence it 
{pread itfelf through the whole body, he rationally fuppofed that 
by difleing the head of a fheep dying of this diforder, he 
might difcover fomething which would lead to the caufe, and 
perhaps the cure. * In confequence of this thought, he diflected 
the heads of feveral fheep, thus dying, and in the brain (or 


_Yather, I fuppofe, the membranes adjoining) found, without 


one exception, a maggot, about a quarter of an inch long, and 
of a brownith colour.—I afked Mr. B. whether any other far- 
mers, who had fheep dying of this diftemper, had obferved this 
Curious phenomenon?! He anfwered, that ‘* he {poke of his dif- 
covery to feveral fheep-mafters, but he believed them too inat- 
tentive to try any experiments. ‘They are perfuaded that no 
remedy can prove available, and therefore fix their attention folely 
to the getting quit of the flock, which is feized by that evil.” 
6 Our 
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Our Author juftly remarks, that fheep-mafters ought to caufe. 
the head of every fheep which dies of this diftemper to be dif- 
feted, ‘in order to afcertain whether fuch a maggot as Mr, 
B, difcovered, be in each of them; alfo that they would kilk 
the fheep thus feized, if thought incurable, at different ftages, 
and note the progrefs of this maggot, from the firft difeovery 
which can be made of it.’—Finally, that * the maggot, if found, 
fhould be fuffered to complete its progrefs in the head of the 
dead fheep, and be nicely watched, in order to trace out the 
infe@, if fuch be the parent of this evil.’ He recommends, 
too, that the /ea/on of the year in which the fheep are thus feized 
fhould be xoted ; but he had before obferved, that * the rickets 
feize them about /pring.’ Probably the knowledge of this fa& 
occurred after the letter was written ; and therefore the Author 
threw it into his note, p. 76. We may add, that this /ca/on 
agrees with the hypothefis of the diftemper’s arifing from the 
eggs of infe@s iaid in autumn, and hatched in the fpring, 

Mr. Comber concludes with modeftly offering a conjecture, 
founded on the ‘uppojition that the confiant exiftence of the 
maggot in the head of the dying theep be afcertained, viz. that 
‘the infe@t’s egg, whence it is produced, muft be drawn up 
the nofe by the fheep while feeding, and by the various veflels 
of the head lodged near the brain ; and that the fymptoms of 
the various ftages of this diftemper, may be the effect-of the 
various ftages of the infect’s hatching. tn fuch a cafe, might 
not fome application to the fheep’s nofe prevent the malady, at 
the critical feafon ? I own, however, that the circumftance of 
this malady’s being confined to fome particular breeds, feems 
at prefent utterly unaccountable; unlefs we fhould fuppofe the 
eafier admittance of this animalcula to depend on the larger 
veflels of the head in fome breeds.’—The grand queftion, after 
all, is, How far the fact may be depended upon as authentic ? 
Mr. Comber abfoluzely believes it, on the credit of Mr. Beal’s 
experiments; however difficult or impoflible it may be to ac- 


count for it on any natural principles: and he farther informs 


his Readers, that he is aflured, by feveral perfons of credit, 
that a diftemper exadtly the fame with the rickets in fheep, ig 
found to have arifen, of late years, among the deer, in fome 
parks. If fo, it may, furely, be expected that GENTLEMEN, 
the owners of parks, will not be fo incuricus, or inattentive as 
common farmers are, with regard to their flocks; but will 
caufe the moft ftriét obfervation to be made on fuch deer as 
they may have the misfortune to lofe in this miferable manner, 
in hopes that by fome lucky appearance, not only the caufe of 
this frightful and fatal difeafe may be with certainty affigned, 
but the means of cure, or prevention, be happily difcovered. 
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thal’s Travels through Holland, Flanders, Germany, Deu- 
cad spores c. concluded. See our laft Month’s Review. 


N the former account of this work we juft mentioned the 
] agreeable ¢ifit which this Writer informs us he accidentally 
made, while he was’ in Denmark, to Count de Roncellen, 
whofe noble undertakings and improvements upon his eftate are 
equally honourable to himfelf and beneficial to his country. 
Mr. Marfhal juftly refle&ts how infinitely fuperior, even as to 
felf-fatisfaction, fuch an employment of life and fortune is, to 
the lavifhing of both in thew and diffipation, in eleCtioneering, 
gaming, &c. which bring on a variety of difficulties, are gene- 
rally produétive of remorfe and difguft, and carry us through 
life, labouring under the regret of inceflant difappointments, 

Among other obfervatict.s on the conttitution of Denmark, we 
find the following : ‘It has been common, fays Mr. M. in many 
hiftorians and political writers, to fpeak of the government of 
Denmark as an abfolute monarchy, founded on the right and 


juttice of a free gift, but nothing can be more prepofterous.— 


The account of the tranfaction, as given us by the beft authors, 
fets forth, that the commons, diGufted with the tyrannical be- 
haviour of the nobles, went ina pet to the palace, and made 
an offer of their lives, liberties, and properties, to the King, 
without ever afking the concurrence of the third eftate; the 
nobles, which was the principal of the three, were utterly 
againft the meafure, as the moft unheard-of monfter in the 
world ; and though they agreed in it at laft, yet every writer is 
fufficiently clear, that it was by force they came into the agree- 
ment, and not till the gates of Copenhagen were fhut and 
guarded, and troops pofted all over the town. ‘This was the 
free gift fo much boafted of by fome of the flavith hiftorians of 
this country. It is extremely evident, from the face of the 
tranfaction, that the final and complete agreement, which gave 
an appearance of validity to the act, was forced, and confe- 
quently null and void; but when once arbitrary power is ereét- 
ed, however unjuftly, who is to overturn it? who is to oppole 
it? None but fome bold, defperate, and enthufiaftic Jovers of 
liberty, who, rifing from the flavith condition of their brethren, 
dare to draw the {word of liberty, by defpots mifcalled that of 
rebellion. The chance of fuch men being found, and of cir- 
cumftances which may give them fuccefs, is too great to be 
looked for. But where is the right to that defpotifm which the 
Kings of Denmark have afflumed ?. Not in the free gift of the 
ftates, 1 think, is very clear; but even fuppofing the nobles 
had agreed in the meafure, did it from thence follow, that the 
ftates of the day have an unlimited power to make flaves of all 
their pofterity ? 1 am very fenfible that there are more univer- 
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fities than one who would very readily give a decifion in the af. 
firmative; but forthe honour of humanity, I hope there aré 
numerous bodies of men who would difdain the reafoning.’— 
Mr. Marfhal fpeaks, of Copenhagen as a fine city, ftrong by 
nature, and farther ftrengthened by numerous works added t6 
it in the modern ftile of fortification. * The moft ftriking ob 
ject, he fays, is the harbour and the naval arfenal; it is capas 
cious enough to hold five hundred men of war, and yet only 
one fhip can come in at a time.— The King’s ficet lies arranged 
between booms, and againft them magazines, with the name 
of each fhip on the door of the ftore-rooms belonging to her, 
and every thing is kept in the compleateft order.’ After other 
remarks upon this city, our Author proceeds to relate fome 
long converfations which he had with the Count de Smikelane 
and the Baron de Rofenburg: in hich particular notice. is 
taken of a propofal that was made to the late King of Denmark 
of opening a commerce with the great fouthern unknown con- 
tinent, called the Terra Auftralis; but the King would not 
come into the fcheme; being prefled more than once upon that 
head, his only anfwer was, let me hear no more of the matter ; 
for which reafon no attempt was made. The Count de Smike- 
lane appears as a warm advocate for this plan, though he ob- » 
ferves ‘ that thefe attempts of new difcovery are not defirable to 
nations who have already colonies and fettlements enough.’ 
This remark of the Count’s gives rife to feveral. reflections of 
Mr. Marfhal’s upon the fubject, fome of which we will here 
tranfcribe. * All experience tells us, fays he, that when once 
a nation fits down contented, and fays to herfelf we have in- 
duftry enough, we have colonies fufficient, we want no more 
trade, let us confine ourfelves to make the moft of what we 
have already gained. Whenever a nation aés (or rather ceafes 
to be active) on fuch principles, we may fafely venture to pro- 
nounce her decline at hand. It is impoffible that induftry and 
commerce fhould be ftationary ; if it ceafes to advance, it will 
go backward; activity and motion are the foul of its fuccefs; 
trade never makes fuch gigantic ftrides as in the midit of wars, 
‘enterprizes, and a continual buftle.’ After introducing the 
cafe of the Dutch, and of the Portugueze, as ftriking inftances 
of this, he proceeds, ¢ Might I not thew that this is not pecu- 
liar to forming fettlements of trade, but that it is the fame in 
all the affairs of life. Great fuccefs, in every walk, is. gained 
by the bold enthufiafm which attends the activity of purfuit, 
but falls off when a fcries of fortunate events have blunied thé 
edge of this activity, and brought on a flothful poffeffion. This 
js the cafe in common life, in war, in politics, in commerce.— 
It-is upon the folid foundation of thefe reafons that ] am an 
enemy to fentiments which I have often heard in England, 
. ' concerning 
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concerning the greatnefs of our colonies and commerce; that 
we have colonies enough, and more than we know what to’da 
with ; that’ commerce will be our ruin; that we fhould con- 
tent ourfelves with lefs; that moderation is in every thing 4 
virtue. Thefe are moft-erroneous doctrines, which can only 
arife from taking a very fuperficial view of things:—Are Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and Antigua burthenfome tw this nation ? 
Is the pofleffion of Carolina, Georgia, Virginia and Maryland 
too much for her? Suppofe fhe gives up fome of them, will 
fhe better preferve and make the greater: profit. of the reft? 
She has found ‘difficulties of many forts with her colonies, but 
it has been with thofe which are fituated in a climate like her 
own, and of courfe have rivalled her : this was a grand error-in 
the firft fettling, but wife and active meafures in transferring 
the inhabitants would do much to remedy it.’ ao 

But we muft now leave Denmark, that we may take alittle no- 
ticeof Sweden, which is the next country vifited by our Travellert 

Among other obfervations on the agriculture of tris country, he 
particularly mentions the Jarge Swedifh turnips, brought ori- 
ginally from Lapland, which have the property of refifting the 
fharpeft and moft continued frofts, and are therefore of excel 
lent ufe for the winter food of catile. “Fhey reckon an acré 
of thefe turnips to be fufficient to maintain, during winter; 
from one to four head of cattle. One of the greatett advan- 
tages, we are told, of the culture of this root is, its being ag 
good a preparation for corn as a fallow of mere ploughing, 
which is an object, it is added. of infinite importance.’ 3 

At Upfal our Author vifited the celebrated Linnzus, ‘and 
from thence proceeded to Stockholm, * which, fays he, isa 
finer city than I expected to fee from the defcriptions I had 
received of it. The fituation is beautiful and- picturefque— 


Tt is very well built; the ftreets in ‘general are broad, {trait 


and regular ; and the public buildings are many of them great 
ornaments to the place.’ 

_. The ftate of commerce, arts, agriculture, government, &&e. 
in Sweden, are particularly noticed ; the principal accounts of 
which this Writer received in his converfa:tions with Baron 
Miftler and Sir Charles Linneeus. His progrefs through the 
unfrequented province of Dalecarlia appears to have afforded 
him-much fatisfaction ; concerning the inhabitants he fpeaks in 
thefe terms: * I do not remember any where to have feen a 
people that had more appearances of -perfe& content and hap~ 
pinefs amotig them. They are bleffed with almoft an: unins 
terrupted flow of health, which is owing to, the hardinefsof 
their lives, attended with wholefome diet: a bolder, braver; 
hardier race of men, I apprehend, do not exift chan the Dales 
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carlians.—T hey, appear to be a very honelt, fimple, but plainly 
fenfible people ; they are as hofpitable as cao. well be conceived, 
infomuch, that had 1 been eager and attentive to take advane 
tage of this good difpofition, [ fhould have travelled through 
their province. {pending nothing but good words.: indeed, 
money. is fo fcarce here, that paying them what they demanded, 
without the leaft hefitation, and forcing money upon fome: of 
them, ftill my expences in travelling were low beyond concep- 
tion. I have feveral days travelled forty miles, and paid for 
myfelf, man, and five. horfes, with two or three.meals and a 
night’s lodging, only the value of three fhillings :Englith. 
Indeed I took up with the food of the peafants,, fat at their 
board, and was pasticular in nothing but fetting up. my own 
bed. This was a mode of travelling, extremely defirable- in 
fo wild a country, where the peafants are the only people in it 
that demand the leaft attention ; and whoever is fond of feeing 
the ftrong variations of human life and manners, would, with 
the utmoft pleafure, accept the company of Dalecarlian pea- 
fants: but I had another ftrong motive for relifhing this me- 
thod. of travelling, which was, the opportunity it gave me. of 
making enquires into the domeftic ceconomy.of the count 
through which I paffled; and by habituating myfelf to look 
with fome degree of curiofity upon every piece of cultivated 
land, and by afking many queftions concerning their manage 
ment and fuccefs, I came at length to find real entertainment 
in the bufinefs, and gained a {mattering of knowledge in the 
art of agriculture.’ 

In the beginning of the third volume we have a very agree- 
able account of the conntry-feat and contiderable improvements 
of M. de Verfpot, who, after having for twenty years attended 
the government of Sweden as a fenator, retired hither, and de- 
aga to make country occupations the only bufinefs of his 
ife. Oe , 

But paffing over many other particulars, we hall only exs 
tract a part of what is faid concerning the manners and chas 
racter of the Swedes. ¢ I have attended to them, fays this 
Writer, with as much affiduity as 1 was able, and—l think 
they feem to have as good parts as any other nation in Europe, 
and much fuperior to fome. They are by no means dull of 
apprehenfion ; are ready in their an{wers upon any fubje& with 
which they are acquainted; have nothing of phlegm in their. 
charafter ; they are in general as chearful a nation as I know, 
not a noify buftling people, that are one moment in grief and 
the next laughing: they have not fo much vivacity as the 
French, but, I think, they have, upon the whole, as much > 
as the Englifh. ‘hey are in general a yery patient and an 
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jnduttrious people, and capable, with proper encouragement 
froin the government,; of making a great progrefs in the arts 
and fciences, and in manufactures and commerce; all which 
are very valuable qualities, when they mect in a nation of juch 
acknowledged bravery. The manners of .all ranks of people 
in Sweden are very agreeable: the fuperior clailes have an ealy 
natural politene(s, which prejudices you in their favour at firit 
acquaintance. They have not a fwift, or formal, nor pert or 
foppifh, but a plain eafy carrriage and manner, which is the 
rejult of good fenfe.and. humanity. Their converfation is 
agreeable, and they pay great attention to foreigners, without 
troubling them with national cuftoms and ceremonies.—lI ree 
marked that the peafants in general are a very contented happy 
people ; there are few cottages in Sweden that have not lands 
annexed to them, by which means they raife many products 
which are of infinite ufe to them in keeping themielves and 
families. England, it. will certainly be allowed, is as tree a 
country. as any man can wifh; and yet our labourers’ have 
very feldom more than a {mall {pot for a garden, which is too 
jnconfiderable to be of much fervice to them; nor are the 
Englith near fo well fatisfied with their lot as the Swedifh 
peafants ; they are not fo tightly drefled, their cottages are not 
near {o good, and their poverty, in general, is much more ap- 
parent; all which | attribute to the circumftance of the Swedes 
having thofe fmal] farms with herds of cattle on the watte, 
which are of infinite more value to them than all the amount 
of thofe taxes which they pay, and from which their brethren 
in England are not only exempted, but have alfo the advantage 
of rates publicly raifed for their affiftance; of which there is 
nothing of the kind in Sweden: I know not three peafants in 
that kingdom, that have not. a-farm of twenty or thirty acres of 
Jand at leaft, and feveral herds of cattle. Here, indeed, [ 
fhould give an explanation; for if this was the cafe in Engs 
Jand, we fhould have no fuch thing as a labourer to be hired ; 
all would attend merely to their lands ; but in Sweden there 
is no inconvenience in this, for the peafants who work regu- 
Jarly in the woods for hire have the fame; but their wives and 
daughters manage their farms, fo that the men are not taken 
from their ufual labour, three days out of forty.’ 

Our Author proceeds to an account of Ruffia; which, like 


. the other parts of his work, is entertaining and inftructive, 


Concerning the Ruffians, he fays, they are a ftrange people, 
that carry in all the lower clafles the marks of civility juft 
€merging from barbarity.. They.are obedient and very patient, 
but have a morofenefs that feems as if it would never be tameds 
The loweft among them live in conftant févérity,: yet that does 
hot feem to bow down their fpirits or activity —The higber 
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clafles, however, appear in fome meafure like ‘other people, 
which is the effect of luxury among them, that every where 
foftens and humanizes the people among whom it comes. It 
may be thought odd I fhould talk of luxury among the Muf- 
covites,—but, allowing for fituation and other circumftances, 
no court in Europe has more; and particularly in the articles 
of drefs, equipage, fervants, and the table.—I have been three 
times at court, which is what we commonly call very fplendid; 
the drefles of every body are more expenfive than | have any 
where feen: all in gold and filver and jewels, but fcarcely any 
tafte ; they have in their drefles but one ambition, which is to 
be as rich as poffible, and to have a great change: but as to 
having any idea of tafte and real elegance, even the nobility 
feem not to know what it is.’ 

Concerning Mofcow, we are told, ‘ it is very irregularly 
built; but it is a beautiful city, from the windings of the 
river, and from many eminences which are covered with groves 
of fine tall trees, and from numerous gardens and lawns, 
which opening to the water, give it a moft pleafing airy ap-+ 
pearance. I expected to fee nothing but wooden houfes, but 
was agreeably {urprifed at the fight of many very fine fabrics 
of brick and ftone. It is beyond comparifon a finer city than 
Peterfburg. The number of churches and chapels, amount- 
ing, itis faid, to eighteen hundred, make a great figure in the 
printed defcriptions of this city; but from the appearance of 
them I fhould fuppofe'the /aé falfe, and that out of great numbers 
very few are worthy of note. I faw the great beil, which is the 
largeft in the world, and indeed a moft ftupendous thing it is: 
They have many other bells in the city, which much exceed 
any thing that is elfewhere to be met with; the Ruffians being 
remarkably fond of this ornament of their churches.’ 

In his account of the Ukraine, Mr. Marfhal obferves, it is 
the ‘territory which raifes nine tenths of the hemp and flax 
which at a great expence we import from Ruffia. * We pay, 
he fays, three or four hundred thoufand pounds a year to the 
Ruffians for thofe commodities which our own colonies would 
produce ; and the difference is, that now we pay in cafh, but 
to our colonies we fhould pay in manufactures : confequently, 
for want of this meafure being effefted, we lofe the employ- 
ment of fo many of our poor as could earn the whole amount 
of that fum; and we alfo lofe the general profit refulting to the 
nation at large by their earning fuch a fum of money ; for any 


increafe of our national income, raifed by an increafe of induf- — 


try, is beneficial to us in a much greater degree than the mere 
amount of it.’ 


Several parts of Poland, through which this Author travelled, 
afforded him the melancholy profpect of deferted and defolated 
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eftates and villages. Warfaw, the capital of the kingdom, he 
mentions in novery high terms, ‘ The royal palace, he fays, is 
a noble building, and beyond comparifon the fineft edifice in 

Poland ; feveral of the apartments very fpacious, fitted up and 

furnifhed in the Englifh manner, by London artifts, brought 
from thence at the King’s expence: and notwith{tanding the 
troubles which diftract the kingdom, there is yet, we are told, 
a magnificence and a brilliancy difplayed around the king of 
Poland, which fuits very ill with the ftate of his mind, than 
which by all accounts nothing can be more unhappy.’ 

Silefia, which our Author next vifited, made a very different 
appearance from the Polifh territories; full of villages well 
peopled, the land all. cultivated, the houfes and cottages in 
good repair, with the afpect of eafe and happinefs, forming 
{uch a contraft to the wretchednefs he had lately feen, that this 
country appeared like a Paradife. At Berlin he made fome 
ftay, hiring as good private lodgings for fifteen fhillings the 
week, as at London would have coft him five and thirty. He 
faw the King of Pruffia, and exprefles a furprife at finding his 
health fo good, confidering the great fatigue of body and mind 
which he has paffed through.—He laments the devaftations of 
the late war at Drefden, which, he fays, he can ealily con- 
ceive, before the deftruction of the fuburbs, was one of the 
fineft cities in Europe; * but the Pruffians have much reduced 
its beauty, by burning down a great part of its moft beautiful 
quarters.” * The amazing difference of the event of the war, 
he. adds, to Brandenburg and Saxony, is ftriking. The latcer 
is fo ruined, and exhaufted as to lie almoft at the mercy of any 
invader, without people, trade, revenues or forces, on a com- 
paifon with what all thofe articles were before the war: on 
the contrary, the King of Pruffia is in pofleffion of as great an 
income as ever; a finer army than when he began: the war: 
his dominions fuffered indced, but the wounds feem to have 
been TL in-deep: certainly his country was not made the 
feat @f 4var in the manner he made that of the Elector of 
Saxony. The contrait indeed is fo ftriking, that if ever anew 
war breaks out between Pruffia and Auftria, Saxony moft un- 
doubtedly will not join the latter.’ 

Among his obfervations upon agriculture in Germany, we find 
the following jut reficftions: * The owners of extenfive 
landed eftates, in poor countries, have all an opportunity, like 
Baron Skulitz, (who has confiderably improved and enlarged 
his lands and plantations in Germany,) of increafing their in- 
come ; and it is very amazing they do not oftener take the 
advantage of it. If, like the nobleman here mentioned, they 
Would refide upon their eftates, inflead of fpending all their 
time in the capital, fquanderiog their revenues in a gulf of 
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Juxury, the meafure of which is never full, and which cannot 
fail of impoverifhing them, and bringing them into the moft 
flavith dependance upon the will of the court; if they would 
aét thus, they would find money flow into their coffers ina far 
greater abundance than they can ever hope to receive from the 
fmiles of minifters; at the fame time that they would refide 
were a fhilling goes as far as a pound. In the profufion of 
acapital, the greateft eftates are {pent without making any 
unufual figure; but in the country, half the income would 
enable them to build and furnifh coftly palaces, and raife whole 
cities around them to be witnefles of their fplendour.—It is a 
a moft happy thing to any country, when a fovereign gives all 
the encouragement in his power to promote this rural attenuion 
in nobles, which cannot fail of turning out hizhly beneficial 
to the whole community.’ : . 

Our Traveller’s account of Vienna’ gives us no very advan- 
tageous idea of that city; indeed, though he had letters of 
recommendation to feveral perfons from whom he hoped to have 
received Yome interefting and valuable information, he was, he 
tells us, ftrangely difappointed, as he found a haughty referve 
in every man of the leaft confequence, ‘which, he adds, renders 
a refidence in any but a public character very difagreeable at 
Vienna. However, he accidentally met with a field-officer, ‘a 
native of Milan, who was very ienfible and communicative, 
from whom he learned many particulars, which he here delivers 
to the public. . | 

We fhall here clofe our review of a publication which hath 
afforded us confiderable entertainment, and fome information ; 
but we cannot help wifhing that the Author had been more 
attentive to his language, which is extremely defective: al- 
though, in other refpeéts, we think he has made a valuable 
adcition to the public ftock of this kind of books’; and that 
his work may contribute both to the amufement of his readers, 

and the improvement of his country. ~ Hi 





Art. VI. Suttivan’s Freatife on the Feudal Law. and the Confi- 
' ' “tution and Laws of England, &c. concluded. “~ 
E A'T the power of our Kings, was in the earlieft times 
‘precarious and limited, our learned Author has fhewn 
with muth perfpicuity ; but as they came to aflume a power 
fuperior to the Jaws, it was neceflary that he fhould mark 
the fleps by which they arrived at it; and his enquiries on this 
delicate {ubjeat immediately follow his vindication of the ori- 
ginal freedom of cur conflitution *, aes | | 
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The feudal Jaws kept monarchs under fuch fubje€tion and 
reftraint, that, till the age of Henry 1. no perfect idea was 
entertained of an abfolute monarchy; but in the reign of this 
prince, a copy of the Pandedéts having been found at Amalfi, 
the fovereigns of Europe, ftruck with the dignity of the Impe- 
rial defpotifm, fighed after the honours of an unbounded autho- 
rity. ‘They wifhed no longer to be chief magiftrates, and to 
have men for their fubjeéts ; they were difpofed to be tyrants, 
and to domineer over flaves. The excellency of the civil law 
was cvery where inculcated with zeal; and though it met not 
in England with fo cordial a reception as in fome other coun- 
tries of Earope, it was yet a fource of power to feveral of its 
princes. Dr. Sullivan, accordingly, has very properly con- 
fidered its influence in this light; and we muft obferve, that 
he has given a mafterly account of the ftruggles which it occa- 
fioned. It feems, however, an omiffion in our ingenious Profef- 
for, that while he ftrongly remarks its arbitrary tendency, he has 
failed to point out the advantages it produced. ‘To an age in- 
volved in ignorance and barbarity, it prefented enlarged ideas 
concerning the principles of jurifprudence, and the adminif- 
tration of juftice. It made law to be confidered as a fciencé. 
Hence judges became ambitious to think with precifion, and 
to diftinguifh with accuracy. ; ; 

In enumerating the other fources which contributed to give 
power to our princes, with the actual encroachments which 
many of them made on the rights of the people, our Author is 
neither obfcure nor fuperficial ; and before he leaves this fub- 
ject; he explains the real prerogatives which they have a title to 
exercile. 

From the King, or head of the community, he proceeds to 
confider the other orders of which it was compofed, Here the 
hiftory and nature of the different ranks of nobility attract his 
attention; and in unfolding and illuftrating thefe topics, he com- 
municates much hiftorical information. - It is obvious, from 
his details, that hiftory is the beft interpreter of law; and yet, 
what may appear fingular, there is perhaps no branch of know- 
ledge with which lawyers are fo little acquainted. This divi+ 
fion of his work he concludes. with an enquiry concerning Pala- 
tinates in Ireland, which the enlightened Antiquary will read 
with particular pleafure. , 

The ftate and hiftory of the Commons are next explained by 
this judicious Writer. This fubjeé& is particularly interefting ; 
and from his obfervations upon it we fhall give our Readers 
the following extract. , 

* Having come, he obferves, to the conftitution of the houfe of 
commons as it ftands at prefent, it will not be amifs to look back, 
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and fee how far its prefent form agrees with, or differs from the 
feudal principles. Thefe principles, we have feen, were prin- 
ciples of liberty ; but not of liberty to the who'e nation, nor 
even to the conquerors; I mean as to the point i am now 
upon, of having a fhare in the legiflation. That was referved 
to the military tenants, and to fuch of them only as held im- 
mediately of the king. And the loweft and pooreft of thefe . 
alfo, finding it too burthenfome to attend thefe parliaments, 
or aflemblies, that were held fo frequently, foon, by difule, 
loft their privileges ; fo that the whole legiflature centered in 
the king, and his rich immediate tenants, of his barony. And 
it is no wonder the times were tempeituous, when there was no 
mediator, to balance between two fo great contending powers, 
and were it not that the clergy, who, though fitting as barons, 
were in fome degree a feparate body, and had a peculiar in- 
tereft of their own, performed that office, fometimes, by 
throwing themfelves into the lighter fcale, the government 
-muft foon have ended either in a deipotical monarchy, or ty- 
rannical oligarchy, 

_ © Such were the general affemblies abroad in the feudal 
countries, but fuch were not ftrictly the wittenagemats of the 
Saxons, for their conflitution was not exactly feudal. 1 have 
obferved that the moft of their lands were allodial, and very 
little held by tenure. The reafon | take to be this; On their 
fettlement in Britain they extirpated, or drove out, the old 
inhabitants, and therefore, being in no danger from them, 
they were under no neceflity of forming a conftitution com- 
pletely military. But then thofe allodial proprietors being 
equally freemen, and equal adventurers with thefe who had 
lands given them by tenure, if any in truth had fuch, they 
couly not be deprived of their old German rights, of fitting in 
the public affemblies. From the old hiftorians, who call thefe 
meetings infinita multituds, it appears that they fat in perfon, 
not by reprefentation. 

‘ This conftitution, however, vanifhed with the conqueft, 
when all the lands became feuda!, and none but the immediate 
military tenants were admitted. We find, indeed, in the 
fourth year of William the Firft, twelve men fummoned from 
every county, and Sir Matthew Hale will have this to be as 
effectual a parliament as any in England; but, with deference 
to fo great an authority, | apprehend that thefe were not mem- 
bers of the Jegiflature, but only affiitants to that body. For 
if they were part the:eof, how came they afterwards to be dif- 
continued till Henry the Third’s time, where we firft find an 
account of the commons? The truth feems to be, that they 
were fummoned.on a particular occafion, and for a purpofe 
that none but they could anfwer, On his coronation he had 
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{worn to govern by Edward the Confeflor’s laws, which had 


been fome of them reduced into writing, but the greater ‘part 


were the immemorial cuftom of the realm ; and he having dif- 
tributed his confifcations, which were almoft the whole of Eng- 


Jand, into his followers’ hands, who were foreigners, and 


{trangers to what thefe laws and cuftoms were, it was necef- 
fary to have them afcertained ; and, for this purpofe, he fum- 
moned thefe twelve Saxons from every county, to inform him 
and his lords what the ancient laws were. And that they 
were not legiflators, I think appears from this, that when Wil- 
liam wanted to revive the Danifh laws, which had been abo- 
lifhed by the Confeflor, as coming nearer to his own Norman 
Jaws, they prevailed againft him, not by refufing their confent, 
but by tears and prayers, and adjurations, by the foul of Ed- 
ward his benefactor. / 

‘ Thus William’s laws were no other than the Confeffor’s, 
except that by one new one, he dextroufly, by general words, 
unperceived by the Englith, becaufe couched in terms of the 
foreign feudal Jaw, turned all the allodial lands, which had re- 
mained unforfeited in the proprietor’s hands, into military 
tenures. From that time, until the latter end of Henry the 
Third’s reign, our parliaments bore the exact face of thofe on 
the continent in that age; but then, in order to do fome juf- 
tice to che leffer barons, and the lower military tenants, who 
were entitled by the principles of the conftitution to be prefent, 
but difabled by indigence to be fo in perfon, they were allowed 
to appear by reprefentation, as were the boroughs about the 
fame time, or foon after. The perfons entitled to vote in thefe 
elections for knights of the fhire, were, in my apprehenfion, 
only the minor barons, and tenants by knight fervice, for the 
were the only perfons that had been omitted, and had a right 
before, or perhaps with them, the king’s immediate focage 
tenants in capite. 

‘ But certain it is, the law that fettled this had foon, with 
regard to liberty, a great and favourable extenfion, by which 
all freemen, whether holding of the king mediately or imme- 
diately, by military tenure or otherwife, were admitted equally 
to vote ; and none were excluded from that privilege, except 
villains, copy-holders, and tenants in antient demefne. That 
fo great a deviation from the feudal principles of government 
happened in fo fhort a time, can only be accounted for by con- 
jecture. For records, or hiftory, do not inform us. 1 fhall 
guels then, that the great barons, who, at the end of Henry 
the Third’s reign, had been fubje& to forfeiture, and obliged 
to fubmit, and accept of mercy, were duly fenfible of the de- 
fign the king had in introducing this new body of legiflators, 
and “eer that it was aimed againft them, could not oppofe 
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it. ‘But, however, they attempted, and for fome time fuc- 
ceeded to elude the effects of it, by infifting that all freemen, 
whether they held of the king, or of any other lord, fhould 
be equally admitted to the right of the reprefentation. 

* ‘The king, whofe profetiion was to be a patron cf liberty, 
Edward the Firft, could not oppofe this; and as he, was a 
prince of great wifdom and forefight, | think it is not irrational 
to fuppofe, that he might be pleafed to fee even the vafials of 
his lords, a€t in fome fort independently of them, and Jook 
immediatcly to the king their lord’s lord. ‘The effect was cer- 
tainly this, by the power and influence their great fortunes 
gave them in the country, the majority of the commons were, 
for a long time, more in the dominion of the lords than of the 
crown ; though, if the king was either a wife or a good prince, 
they were even then a conliderable check upon the too mighty 

ers. 
ar Every day, and by infenfible fteps, their houfe advanced 
jn reputation and privileges and power; but fince Henry the 
Seventh’s time, the progrefs has been very great. “Vhe ine 


creafe of commerce gave the commons ability to purchafe ; the 


extravagance of the lords gave them an inclination, the laws 
of that king gave them a power to alienate their intailed eftates ; 
infomuch that, as the fhare of property which the commons 
have is fo difproportionate to that of the king and nobles, and 
that power is faid to follow property, the opinion of many is, 
that, in our prefent fituation, our government leans too much 
to the popular fide; while others, though they admit it is fo in 
appearance, reflecting what a number of the houfe of commons 
are returned by indigent boroughs, who are wholly in the power 
of a few great men, think the weizht of the government is 
rather oligarchical,’ 

Dr. Sullivan, proceeding naturally in his fubjeét, now pre- 
fents bis reader with an account of villeinage, copvhold tenants, 
and tenants in ancient demefne ; a portion of his treatife by 
no means incurious, and in which he leads us to admire his 
various erudition, 

After he has exhibited a delineation of the orders of men 
in a feudal monarchy, and of the other peculiarities which dif- 
tinguifh it; he goes on, to defcribe the progrefs of the Englith 
Jaw, and to exprefs the variations it has undergone, But, in 
order to execute this difficult, tafk with the greater perfpicuity, 
he gives a previous view of the laws and civil polity of the 
Anglo-Saxons. In this difcuffion, where he had to encounter 
the obfcurity which refults both from antiquity and barbarifm, 
he proceeds with deliberate and cautious fteps. There appears 
to us, accordingly, but one circumftance of importance which 
he feems to have overlooked, in regard to this dark and intricate 
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riod of our hiftory. He has not exprefled the manner in 
which the Saxon militia were called out into the field; nor, 
indeed, do we find any proper folucion of this matter in the 
writings of our hiftorians and antiquaries. 

To thofe who are fond of inveftigations into antiquity, 
it will appear an object of much curiofity to afcertain how the 
military force of our anceftors was regulated ; and it may not, 
perhaps, be thought, that we exceed the bounds of our pro- 
vince, if we hazard a few reflections on this fubject. : 

In conformity to our Author’s fentiments, we fhall fuppofe, 
that property, among the Anglo-Saxons, was partly feudal and 
partly allodial ; and, on this foundation, we fhall build our 
reafoning. In fupplying an omiffion in any author, it is proper 
to reafon from the principles he has adopted. 

In thofe counties, which were purely feudal, there can be 
fittle doubt, but that the command of the militia was claimed 
by thofe Earls to whom they had been granted. - But the bulk 
ef the territory of the kingdom was, in thofe times, pofleffed 
by men over whom the Earis had no jurifdiction ; by men, who 
enjoyed their eftates entirely to their own ufe, and who 
were amenable to no fuperior. In divifions then, chiefly oc- 
cupied by allodial proprietors, the command of the militia 
could not be exercifed by the feudal Lords. A great jealoufy, 
it may alfo be remarked, fubfifted naturally between feudal 
and allodial proprietors. “Thofe who held by tenure would not 
chufe to fubmit but to their fuperior Lord; nor would their 
Lord or Ear] be willing to fee them fubmit to any other officer, 
Thofe, on the other hand, who poflefled free lands, would be 
averfe from all fubmiffion to a feudal commander, as he was 
of a different order from themfelves; and as, ata time, when 
there were few charters, and when property was not very well 
fecured, fuch fubmiffion might be conftructed into a holding ; 
and their lands be thus ravifhed from them. 

It feems, therefore, perfectly obvious, that the allodial and 
feudal militia were governed by different officers. But while 
we know with certainty the commanders of the latter, has 
hiftory preferved no memorial by which we may form a pro- 
bable conjeture concerning thofe of the former? =. 

The compiler of the Jaws, afcribed to Edward the Con- 
fefior *, has afirmed, in general, that the Saxon militia were 
commanded by an annual officer, under the denomination of 
fferetoch, who was chofen into that office by the freeholders 
of the Folkmotes, or county courts. Thefe Jaws, we well 
know, are of doubtful authority, and muft not be regarded as 
entirely conclufive on any fubje@. But their compiler had 





_ Y See Wilkins’s edition of the Saxon Laws, p. 205. 
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certainly fome foundation for what he has aflerted on the pres 
fent occafion; and we fhould think, that he has ignorantly 
applied to all the counties of England, what was only appli- 
cable to a certain number of them. The Earl poflefled the 
military fway over his tenants and vaflals; and the Heretochs 
muft have commanded the allodial proprietors. ‘This we are 
difpofed to: confider as afolution of the matter: in relation to 
topics where the ob{curities of time do not allow us to arrive 
at demonftration, we mutt be fatisfied with probability. 

Sir Henry Spelman, who is always commended, becaufe he 
is feldom read, has fuppofed, that, during the Norman period, 
the militia was conftantly commanded by the Earls. He does 
not, however, affign the reafon of this alteration: he perceived 
not, that in the times to which he refers, the allodial lands had 
beeti converted into feuds. Alli the counties had become feu- 
dal, and were governed in a feudal manner; that is, by Earls.’ 

But to return to our Author. In the defcription he has 
given of the hiftory of the laws of England, we are perpetually 
led to admire the extent of his knowledge, and the fignal 
perfpicuity with which he: exprefles himfelf. It is impofiible, 
however, that we can attend him through his details om this 
extenfive fubject. They would conduét us beyond the limits 
we prefcribe: to ourfelves. It may be fufficien:, that we give 
them the fanétion of our warmeft approbation. 1 

There is one queftion, notwithftanding, in the courfe of his 
difcuffions, whicn he treats with a degree of candour, and ina 
ftrain fo mafterly, that we cannot but tranfcribe his ooferva- 
tions on it: “The point we allude to has been the fubject of 
the keeneft altercation: it is * Whether the rights and liber- 
ties contained in Magna Charta, and Charta de Furefta are to be 
confidered as the ancient rights and liberties of the nation, or 
as the fruits of rebellion, and, of confequence, revokable ?’ 

¢ The manner cf obtaining thefe charters, fays-our Author, 
and the right the people have to the liberties contained in them, 
has been the fubdject of much controverfy between the favourers 
of arbitrary power and the aflertors of freedom ; the one, con- 
tending that they were the fruits of rebellion, extorted by force 
and fraud, from a prince unable to refift, and therefore revoc- 
able by him or his fucceflors ; and the others, that they were 
the antient privileges of the nation, which John had, con- 
trary to his coronation oath, invaded, and which they: there» 
fore had a right to reclaim by arms. That they were obtained 
by force, is undoubted, and that John and» many of his fuc- 
ceflors looked upon them, therefore, as of no validity is as clear, 
even from the argument Lord Coke brings for their great 
weight, their being confirmed above twenty times by act of 
parliament. ‘To what purpofe fo many confirmations, if the 
kings 
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kings had not thought them invalid, and had not, on occa- 
fions, broke through them ; and. were it as clear that they were 
not the antient rights of the’ people, it muft be owned they 
were extorted by rebellion. But that they were no other than 
confirmations appears very plainly from the fhort detail I haye 
heretofore given of the conftitution, and fpirit of the monarchy 
of the Saxons, and all the other northern nations, 

‘ As to any new regulations introduced in them, as fome 
there are, they are only precautions for the better fecuring thofe 
liberties the people were before entitled to, and it is a maxim 
of all laws, that he who has a right to a thing, hatha righ 
to the means without which he cannot enjoy that thing... 

‘ The friends, therefore, to abfolute power, fenfible that 
the original conftitution is againft them, choofe, to look no 
farther back than the Conqueft. Then, fay they, the Saxon 
government and laws were extinguifhed, the Englifh by the 
Conquett loft their rights, the foreigners had no title to Eng- 
lith liberties, and the Conqueror and his fon William acted as 
defpotic monarchs. Therefore, their fucceflors had the fame 
right, and it was treafon to think of controulingthem. But 
how little foundation there is for this doctrine, may appear 
from what I obferved on the reign of the Conqueror. He 
claimed to be king on the fame footing as his predeceffors ; 
he confirmed the Saxon laws, and confequently both Saxons 
and foreigners, when fettled in the kingdom, had a right to 
them. If he opprefled the Englifh, that oppreffion did not 
extend to all; and tothofe it did, it was not exercifed as upon 
conquered flaves, but as upon revolted rebels. But, for argu- 
ment fake, to allow that the Englifh became flaves, and that 
the foreign lords had no right to the Saxon privileges, both 
which are falfe, how came the king to be defpotic fovereign 
over them? They were partly his own fubjects, freemen, ac- 
cording to the feudal principles, who ferved him as volunteers, 
for he had no right to command their fervice in England; or 
volunteers from other princes dominions, and to fay that free- 
men and their pofterity became flaves, becaufe they are fo kind 
as to conquer a kingdom for their leader, is a moft extraordi- 
nary paradox. 

‘ But William the Conqueror, in fome inftances, and his fon. 
in all, acted as defpotic princes ; therefore they had a right fo 
todo. I anfwer, the triumvirs profcribed hundreds of the bef 
Romans, therefore they had a right. It is as unfafe to argue 
from matter of fact to matter of right, as from matter of right 
to matter of fact. It is as abfurd to fay, Tarquin ruled ab- 
folutely, therefore, the Romans were rightfully his flaves, as 
to fay the Romans had a right to liberty under him, therefgre 
they were free, 

© But 
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* - © But it may be faid the people quietly fubmitted, and new 
sights may be acquired, and new laws: made, by the tacit con 
fent of prince and people, as well as by exprefs legiflation. [ 
allow it where the confent is undoubtedly voluntary, and hath 
continued uninterrupted for a long fpaceof time; and how volun- 
tary this fubmiffion was, we may judge from the terms they made 
with Henry the Firft, before they fuffered him to mount the 
throne. Befides, there are fome points of liberty, eflential to hu- 
man nature, that cannot, either by exprefs or tacit laws, be given 
up, fuch as the natural right that an innocent man has to his 
life, his perfonal liberty, and the guidance of his actions, pro- 
vided they are lawful, when the public good doth not necefla» 
rily require a reftraint. In fhort, never was there a worfe 
caufe, or worfe defended; and this maxim was what influ- 
enced the conduct of the Stuarts, and precipitated that unhappy 
houfe to their ruin. 

¢ John, who entertained the fame fentiments, had no re- 
fource to recover his loft rights, as he thought them, but the 
affiftance of the pope, and an army of foreigners. The firft 
very cordially efpoufed his intereft. He was provoked, that 
he, who had humbled kings, fhould be controuled by petty 
lords, and that by thefe privileges he fhould be prevented from 
reaping that golden harveft he expeCed from England. He 
annulled the charters, commanded them to recede from them, 
and, on their difobedience, excommunicated them, firft in 
general, and then, by name. 

* About the fame time arrived an army of veteran foreigners, 
that came ‘to affift John, who had, in imitation of the Con- 
queror, diftributed to them the eitates of the barons. With 
thefe, and a few Englifh lords, he took the field, and ravaged 
the country with a more than Turkifh barbarity. The confe- 
derate barons faw the liberties they had contended for annulled, 
their lives and eftates in the moft imminent danger, and, ina 
fit of defpair, invited Lewis, prince ef France, to the crown, 
who, bringing over an army, faved them from immediate de- 
ftruction. However, this ftrengthened John. It was not for 
any to ftand neuter. Few chofe to embark in an excommuni- 
cated party, and many, who faw flavery unavoidable, and nos 
thing left but the choice of a mafter, preferred their countryman 
a king to a foreigner. The lofs of liberty now feemed certain, 
which ever prevailed; when the haughtinefs of Lewis, and his 
want of confidence in the Englifh noblemen who joined him, 
concurring with the death of John, and the innocence of his 
infant fon, providentially preferved the freedom of England.’ 

We have only farther to remark, that thofe of our Readers 
who have perufed the excellent Commentaries of Dr. Black- 
ftone, and the Honourable Mr. Barrington’s moft learned and 
Per 3 ingenious 
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lagenious obfervations on the ftatutes, chiefly the more an- 
cient, will do well ‘to turn likewife their attention to the pres 


fent very valuable publication, : St. 
































Art. VII. An Appeal to Common Senfe in Behalf of Religion, Vol. li, 
8vo. 5% Boards. Cadell. 1772. ) 


N our Review for February 1767, we gave an account of the 
] firt volume of this ingenious and uleful performance, and 
we are glad to fee the continuation of it. The Author appears 
in the agreeable light of a ferious and candid enquirer after Fe 
truth, and feems extremely dcfirous of promoting the interefts ¥ 
of religion and virtue. The defign and the plan of his work # 
are excellent; and though many of his Readers will undoube- 
edly differ from him in the application of his general principles 
to fome particular points, yet, we are perfuaded, that every is 
competent judge of the fubje& will look upon the APPEAL To 
ComMMoN SENSE as a work well calculated to bring fcepticifm 
and infidelity into difcredit with the fober and thinking part of 
mankind, and will be glad to fee the Author’s plan ‘completed. 

\ The following advertifement'is prefixed to the volumé no 
before us: . 73 

‘ Some may think, that this Appeal ought to have fet out with A 
a definition of Common Senfe; but the Author never meant an appeaf | 
to thofe who are deltitute of this faculty, or need to be informed 
of its high authority. Common opinion, juft or unjuft, may pafs 
for common fenfe with the unthinking multitude; but. a man of 
difcernment never admits vulgar prejudices or doubtful opinions inte 
his idea of common fenfe; nor, in the multitude of appeals daily | 
made to this tribunal, does he expect any other decifion than what 
arifes neceffarily from the fimple authority of reafon, or that capa-' 
city of pronouncing on obvious truth and palpable’ abfurdity, dy’ 
which rational beings are diftinguithed from idiots and ‘lower animals. | 
In book 1. ch. 2. vol. 1. of this Appeal, there is exprefs mention of i 
this characteriftical power of the rational mind, which, on account | 
of its quicknefs, clearnefs, and indubitable certainty, is there called 
finfe; and on account of its being poffeffed in one degree or other by 
all of the rational kind, is called common fenfe. And in book 6. 
ch. 4. of the fame volume, initances. are given, not only of falfe, 
but nonfenfical, Opinions, which commonly prevail, but cannot be 
impured to common fenfe ; and in that place, the right of appealing 
from common opinion, which is often.on the fide of error, to com- +4 
mon fenfe, which is always'on the fide of truth, is largely infifted 
on; and this the Author thought fufficient to fuperfede the neceflity 
of a formal definition. 

‘ Detinitions have their ufe on difputable fubjects; but if one 
fhould atk the judgment of another on the difference betwixt black 
and white, fweet and bitter, he would, in place of all definitions, 
fet black and white before him, and make him tafte {weet and. bitter: 
aud ia the prefent Appeal, the Author fhall content himfelf with fet- 
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ting before his Reader the primary truths of religion and morality, 
with their oppofite abfurdities; and only begs he will keep in mind 
the h celebrated advice,—Know thyfelf, 

* Te. man of humanity, why he abhors a cruel action, and he 
immediately recurs to fomething within him that juftifies his fenti- 
ments 3 afk a man of honour, why he difdains a bafe aétion, and he 
in like manner hath recourfe to a principle within him that autho- 
rifes his difdain ; and on common fubjects, if you afk a man of fenfe, 
why he rejeéts flat nonfenfe, he alfo will appeal to a faculty of which 
he is confcious, and of which he fuppofes you, and all rational beings, 
are confcious: but.in judging of the primary truths of religion and 
morality, you fhall not find many who are capable of rejecting the 
futile furmifes of fceptics, with the dignity and firmnefs becoming 
rational beings. On this account, the Author muft again beg of his 
Reader to keep in mind the much celebrated advice of the ancient 
fages,— Know thyfelf.’ 2 

This volume is divided into nine books ; in the firft of which 
Dr. Ofwald endeavours to fhew that reafon requires our admits 
ting primary truths on its authority alone, under the penalty 
of being convicted of folly and nonfenfe if wedo not. The 
learned, and after them the unlearned, he obferves, have been 
fo long accuftomed to arguments and proofs for almoft every 
truth they believe, that we find them hefitate and waver, and 
in danger of fcepticifm, in judging of the plaineft and moft ob- 
vious truths, when unfupported by thofe arguments, proofs; 
and reafons, as they are called, to which they have been fo 
Jong accuftomed. Neverthelefs there are truths in nature, he 
fays, and thofe too of great confequence, which, in all reafon, 
they may, and which, if they do not give up with all preten- 
fions to reafon, they muft believe, without afligning any parti- 
cular reafon, proof, or argument, for this belief. The truths 
which may, and ought to be believed in this manner, we are 
told, are fundamental to all the arts and fciences, and funda- 
mental maxims of civil, moral, and religious condu& ; and the 
little acquaintance men have with them, and the little confi- 
dence they put in them, is one of the chief caufes of the er- 
rors and follies they run into perpetually, both in theory and 
practice. 

* It may therefore be fit, continues he, to take thefe truths into par- 
ticular confideration, and try the ftrength of our minds upon them ; and 
this we fhall do, without demanding any degree of credibility to the 
primary truths of religion and morality, beyond what is allowed to 
other primary truths, and without being fatisfied with lefs: for as 
no primary truth hath, or can have, any other evidence than the 
fimple dictates of reafon and common fenfe; and as this kind of 
evidence is as full and complete for the primary truths of religion, 
as for any other firft principles; fo we know no right a man can 


have to think more nonfenfically on religion than on any other 
fubjeét.” 
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The primary truths of religion and morality, our Author 
tells us, are evidently ori a footing with the primary truths of 
all the arts and fciences, and with the firft principles of wife 
and juft condudl of every kind. They mutt itand or fall to- 

ether. if we believe the one, we muft believe the other ; 
and if we doubt of one, we muft alfo doubt of the other; for 
all have the fame authority. Arid when this authority is better 
underftood, more reverenced, and felt more feniibly, than it is 
or can be at prefent, Ke who calls in queftion the being and 
providence of God, the eflential difference betwixt vice and 
Virtue, the punifhment due to the former; and the reward due 
to the latter, will be thought as great an idiot, as he who calls 
in queftion the reality of matter and motion, of gravitation or 
animal life, or of any of the moft obvious principles of prudence 
or common fenfe. We have undoubtedly made progrefs in 
learning, our Author fays; but a little further pfoficiency will 
fhew us, that we have not yet got clear of the mifts of falfe 
feience, are hardly yet confcious of our own dignity, and fcarce 
dare to pronounce with firmnefs on the fimple dictates of rea- 
fon and common fenfe. ? | 

‘ Atk a celebrated philofopher, fays he, whether there is any rea- 
fon for believing firft principles ? and he will tell you, that he knows 
of none; but being long accuftomed to believe them, he will fay, 
that we muft believe them. Make your complaint to another phi- 
lofopher of note, lefs heterodox than he, and he will tell you, that 
we are fo conftituted, that we muft believe obvious truths; buat 
chufes rather to have recourfe to an inftinflive feeling than to the 
authority of reafon. Apply to thofe philofophers who are profeffedly 
orthodox, and all agree, that we muft of neceflity believe, and ex- 
claim againft all attempts to doubt of obvious truth; but are gene- 
rally fhy of founding on the fimple dictates of reafon, or even of 
Naming its authority. Thefe, you will fay, are ftrange proceedings 
in men of underftanding, endued with a power of difcerning be- 
twixt obvious truth and palpable falfity, called Reafoz, and valuing 
themfelves on that’ high privilege by which their Maker ‘has diftin- 
guifhed them. But you are not to fuppofe, that the learned are al- 
together above the power of prejudice. When they are as much ace 
cuftomed to the authority of reafon as they have been to the force of 
teafoning, they will pay as great, and a greater, regard to the for- 
mer, than is paid to the latter; and then all primary truths will be 
on a footing ; and he who doubts of the primary traths of religion 
and morality, will be deemed as great a fool as he who hefitates 
about the axioms of the fchools.’ 

_ Inthe remaining part of this book our Author goés on to 
thew, that it is a reproach to a man of fenfe to have recourfe 
to any other authority than the fimple diGtates of reafon for the 
belief of primary truths; that we have the authority of reafon 
more full and complete for the belief of primary truths, than 
for the belief of any truths deducible from them by the art of 
Rey. July 1772, E reafoning 5 
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reafoning ; and that we ought never to defpair of men’s giving 


up idle reafonings, and admitting primary truths on the autho- 
rity of reafon. . 


In the fecond book he confiders the exiftence of God, and 
endeavours to fhew, that it is too obvious and facred a truth to 
be fubje&ted to the reafonings of men. ‘Too much encourage- 
ment, he fays, hath been given to the cavils of fceptics by en- 
tering into reafonings about the being.of God. Hear part of 


what he advances on this head; it appears to us very judicious 
and pertinent : 


‘ No procefs of reafoning can be employed in favour of this ca- 
pital truth, that will not be found either falfe or frivolous. For if 
the premiles are taken for granted, the reafoning is frivolous; or if 
the premifes are admitted to proof, there can be no juft conclufion. 
The premifes are thefe: a work that indicates defign, muft be 
afcribed to an intelligent author; the world is a work that indi- 
cates defign, &c. ; propofitions to which any man of underftanding 
affents on the firft hearing, or from which it is not in his power to 
withhold his aflent when he comes to a clear underitanding of the 
terms. But if they are fubjected to, proof, it will not be fo eafy efta- 
blifhing their truth as is commonly thought; for this plain reafon, 
that, like all other primary tiuths, they are too obvious to receive 
any addition to their evidence from any medium of proof, or form of 
argumentation, 

‘ Let us try the firft propofition, which logicians call the major. 
A work that indicates detign muft be afcribed to an intelligent au- 
thor. Nothing is more obvioufly evident, or more readily affented 
to by a man of found underftanding; but if a wrong-headed man 
chuie to afcribe this work to chance, he is not to be confuted by ar- 
ca ot It is vain to tell him, that we know of no fuch works 

eing produced by chance ;, becaufe he will affirm, that we are not 
acquainted with all the powers of chance. You may infift on the 
improbability, or, if you will, the impoffibility, of producing the 
Yliad or the Aineid, by cafually jumbling the letters of the alphabet 5 
but he will tell you, that he does not aicribe the formation of the 
univerfe to any fuch cafualty as we are capable of producing, but 
to a cafual revolution of atoms, iminenfe and eternal. He will tell 
yous that by repeated throws of the dice, one may caft up any num- 

er called for within a given time; and therefore will infift, that any 
poflible ftate of nature may refult from unlimited revolutions. of mat- 
ter: and if he is difpoied to put more confidence in the art of reafon- 
ing than in the fimple dictates of reafon, he will not fubmit. 

‘ Mr. Hutchifon has undertaken to demonftrate the abfolute im- 
poflibility of producing any fuch complicated fyftem as this world, or 
even a fyftem inferior to it, by chance, on account of the infinity 
of oppofite chances that muft occur in every part to obftruét the de- 
fign. And this. ingenious author, it muft be confeffed, has gone as 
far as human {kill can go, to make out the proof. But Mr. Hutchi- 
fon was too good a philofopher to think it ftri@ proof; and there- 
fore contented himfelf with calling it almoft demonftration : which 

is in fact giving up the caufe to f{ceptics; for no man will think 


himfelf 
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himfelf bound to reft in what is not altogether, but almoft demon- 
ation. 

"" A man of found underftanding fees at once, that order refults 
from defign, and diforder from chance; and that infinite revolutions 
of chance, if any fuch thing can be fuppofed, would produce infi- 
nite diforder: but argumentation on this fubject can have no other 
effect, than to put unhappy men on abufing their underftanding with 
chimerical fuppofitions about the origin of the world, and to give 
them the boldnefs of maintaining abfurdities, on a moft important 
fubject, in contradiGtion to common fenfe. 

© Our fuccefs with the minor propofition will be no better than in 

roof of the major. For though nothing is more evident than the 
order of the univerfe, one will have difficulty in ee it 
apainft a pertinacious difputant. Explain a fire-engine, or any fuch 
complicated machine, to one unacquainted with the fubject, and 
he will at firft be aftonifhed, and in high admiration of the contri- 
vance; but if he is captious, he will find fault, without your hav- 
ing it in your power to give him fatisfaction. He will alledge, 
that many things have an aukward appearance, and that fome 
things are made in fo bungling a manner, as not to befpeak the 
hand of an artift. You may tell him, that you are not enough maf- 
ter of the fubjeét to account for every thing, nor has he capacity 
to comprehend the whole; but he will infift upon his objections, and 
ftand out againit the truth. In this manner do ignorant and.-felf- 
fuficient people object to plans of government, and to all works of 
defign, which they do not thoroughly underftand: and in the fame 
manner do petulant wits objeét to the plan of providence, and even 
to the fyftem of nature, and pertinaciouily perfift in their objec- 
tions, without the poffibility of being confuted by arguments. 

‘ It is eafy to fhow them a connection of parts, and unity of de- 
fign, which they cannot gainfay; but they, on the other haed, 
point out ftrange and uncouth appearances, which can as little be 
denied, You alledge, that they have no right to found any argu- 
ment upon their ignorance; but they affirm, that, as difputants, 
they have a right to with-hold their affent until they are fatisfied. 
You tell them that they may be deccived by appearances ; but they 
contend, that until thefe appearances are cleared up, they are bound 
to hold their minds in fufpence. It deferves notice, that {ceptics, 
and even infidels, do not deny the primary truths, or alledge that 
they are altogether void of evidence, but that they have not that full 
evidence that is neceffary to create a firm belief; and this evidence 
you cannot procure them by any, or by all the forms of argumertae 
tion. All they aim at is to with-hold their affent; and that they 
will do; and that, it mu‘t be owned, they have a right to do, if the 
fubjet in queftion is to be determined by the rules of reafoning, 
and not by the authority of common fenfe. 

* You may unriddle many difficulties, and give fatisfaction to fe- 
veral objections, You may do more: by careful infpection, you can 
thow, to the fatisfaction of the fceptic, that what appeared irregular, 
1s regular in the higheft degree ; that feeming diicord is harmony 
not underftood ; and that a feeming blemith is a beauty in the works 
of God: but you will not filence him. You have fomething farther 
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to explain, and fomething farther ftill ; and cannot give a full an- 
fwer to his objections, until you explain the whole; and that you 
cannot do. Good fenfe requires, that.he fhould be contented with 
lefs fatisfaction; but he demands proof; and as you have undertaken 
it, fo you muft give it without referve or limitation. 

‘ Whether the fceptic is aétuated by impertinent curiofity, a fpirit 
of contradiétion, or yet a worfe principle, it muft be owned, that, 
as a difputant, he has a right to infiftin his demand ; and on being 
refufed, to with-hold his afflent; which he can do with more eafe, 
and with a much better grace, in the courfe of a difpute, than he, 
could have done, if you had fubmitied the truth to his judgment 
by a fimple appeal. ; 

* It is furprifing, that this inconveniency attending the method of 
argumentation, fhould have been fo long overlooked by fo many friends 
of religion, diftinguifhed by their good fenfe, as well as by their 
learning: yet any one may recolle¢t fimilar inftances of men of good 
underftanding, difappointing themfelves in common life, by too 
great eagernefs to prove truths too obvious to admit of proof or de- 
monftration.’ 

In the remaining part of this book, the Dacor fhews, that. 
the chief effect of analogical reafoning for the being of God is, 
to put the grofs abfurdity of the contrary fuppofition in its full 
light; that any one above the level of an idiot, may fee the in- 
vifible perfeétions of God from the vifible harmony of the uni- 
verfe; and that a man of fenfe wil! reft in the belief of one 
God, till he fees ground to fufpeét that more than one exift. 

The third book treats of the attributes of God; and the Au- 
thor endeavours to fhew, that to acknowledge the being, and 
difpute the attributes of God, betrays great ftupidity or grofs 
prevarication ; that the experience men have of the goodnefs 
and juftice of God, renders all hefitation about thefe attributes- 
utterly inexcufable ; that the little fenfe men have of the good-: 
nefs and juftice of God muft be imputed to the badnefs of their 
hearts, &c. | ! 

Providence is the fubject of the fourth book ; wherein the 
Doétor endeavours to make it appear that it is impoffible for’ 
created beings to exift, or aét, independently of their Creator 
for one moment of time; that particular difpenfations of provie. . 
dence take place, without the leaft infringement of general. 
Jaws ; and that, without pretending to comprehend the plan of 
God, we fee plainly, that all things are fo ordered, as to fae 
vour our purfuit of virtue and happinefs. | 

* Without pretending to comprehend the plan of God, fays our 
Author very judicioufly, we may filence the common complaints 
againft providence on account of the unequal diftribution of exter- 
nal goods, with great eafe ; becaufe they flow merely from the low-' 


nefs of mens conceptions, and the falfe judgments they entertain of 
the chief good. ‘‘ As gold to filver, virtue is to gold,” is a fen- 


tence no lefs juft than beautiful, But do they who feem to admire 
the 
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uftnefs of this thought believe it? ‘They do not; otherwife they 
have found no ground for their complaints againft Providence. 
They love to fay fine things about virtue ; but do not believe it to be 
the beft thing in the world; or their faith at beft is no better than 
that of the generality of profeffed Chriftians; for at bottom moft 
men value filver and gold above virtue, which they every day ex- 
change for a fmall fhare of thefe metals. Mcantime they affect to 
honour the virtuous, and complain that providence does not give 
them a larger fhare of fuch advantages as they themfelves admire, 
and in which they place the chief happinefs of man. But if men did 
think more honourably of virtue, and of the ceconomy of God, they 
might, by a fair trial, get full fatisfaction. For if they would de- 
vote themfelves to the ftudy of virtue, they would find things fo or- 
dered, that in proportion to their application, would be their pro- 
grefs 5 and in proportion to their progrefs in virtue, would be their 
inward contentment; till at laft, under the patronage and direction 
of God, they would arrive at fuch a pitch of perfection, as would 
enable them to make light of external advantages, It is plain, that 
God intends a higher happinefs for man than arifes from the enjoy- 
ment of riches, or fame, or health, or ftrength of body or of mind, 
even a participation of the divine nature, and the inconceivable hap- 
inefs refulting from it; and doth fo order things, that every one 
who will, in good earneft, enter into this defign, fhall fucceed in pro- 
portion to his induftry : to which both good and bad men, witha 
little attention, can bear witnefs in this life, and fhall give ample 
teftimony when the fcene is concluded ; for it is then that the wif- 
dom, power, and goodnefs, of the divine ceconomy, fhall fhine forth 
in full luftre ; and God will be juftified in all his ways.’ 
In the fifth book our Author treats of moral government; 
and here he is very fevere upon thofe who think that happinefs 
is the ultimate end and object of the divine government : part 


of what he fays on this head is as follows : 

* The only hypothefis on this fubjeét that is tolerable, is that 
which makes, not the good of the whole, but of every individual, 
the ultimate end and objet of the divine government; afluring 
every one, the devils not excepted, that by a due courfe of fuffering, 
they fhall be brought to happinefs. This is a doétrine which no good- 
natured man would chufe to confute, and no modeft man will main- 
tain, without the authority of revelation: for if a forfeiture is in- 
curred, it belongs to the judge, and to him alone, to grant a releafe, 
But even this hypothefis cannot take place, without the fuppofition 
of a forfeiture to juftice ; for without a forfeiture to juftice, it would 
be abfardly impious to fuppofe, that the Supreme Ruler would per- 
mit multitudes of creatures to go through fcenes of vice and mifery 
to that happinefs to which he could bring them, by ways more agree- 
able to himfelf, and lefs painful to them. Thus you fee, that juftice 
as infeparable from our ideas of God, and cannot be excluded by any 
account of as devifed by the wit of men. 

* The learned of our day will have us to think, that happinefs, 
mere happinefs, is the ultimate end and objeét of the divine govern- 
ment. But whatever reafon there - to expect the happinefs of the 
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juft, there is no ground to believe, that God will make bad men 
happy. They confidently aflirm, that a being completely happy in 
himfelf, could have no other end in bringing creatures into exift- 
ence, than to make them happy. But this is unpardonable rafhnefs. 
For if the fole end of bringing creatures into being, was to make 
them happy, then’ they could not be in pain or mifery for a fingle 
moment ; becaufe the Supreme Ruler could not be difappointed of 
his end in one fingle inftance, or for one moment of time. Plans 
formed by beings of limited capacity may fail in the execution ; but 
no defect can be imputed to him whofe underftanding is infinite, and 
whofe power is without controul. This hypothefis, therefore, muf 
be fundamentally wrong. , 

‘ In writings on this fubjeét, the fole and ultimate end are put 
for the fame thing ; for this reafon, that fubordinate ends are of the 
nature of means, that are dropped or purfued with a view only to 
the ultimate end; which therefore is the fole end in every juft plan. 
Common fenfe will hardly authorife weak mortals to fix the ultimate 
end and objeét of the divine government; but the greateft poffible 
increafe of moral worth, feems beft to correfpond to appearances, and 
to the dignity of the Supreme Ruler; and probably was meant, in 
the laft age, by the glory of God, and is now exchanged for the hap- 
pinefs of the creature, by thofe.who favour a more lax theology ; 
the tendency of which error is, to bring down virtue to the rank of 
a mean, or fubordinate end, the place it always held with hypocrites 
and villains of all kinds, who regard it no farther than ferves their 
purpofe. 

‘ They argue, that every good parent would do every thing, to 
the utmoft ftretch of his power, to make his children happy ; that 
there is {carce a man pofleffed of fo little goodnefs, who, if he had 
the power, would not make every one who exifted, and every one 
efpecially whom he brought into exiftence, as happy as he could 
make them ; and hence conclude peremptorily, that he who exceeds 
all other beings in goodnefs, will do every thing poffible to make 
his creatures happy. ‘This, it muft be owned, has a fpecious ap- 
pearance, and is extremely flattering ; and no wonder it fhould a 
greedily fwallowed. But this is nothing other than reafoning, and 
a fpecies too of reafoning that is apt to miflead; for it is indeed 
what Lord Bolingbroke calls making God after the image of man: 
and, what is worft of all, this fine reafoning, like many other pro- 
dudtions of that faculty, is contrary to faét, and to all our ideas of 
abfolute perfection, For it is plain, God doth not all that is pofiible 
to be done, to make all his creatures happy ; and therefore the happi- 
nefs of the creature could not be the ultimate end and object of his 
government. | 
__© No doubt, the generality of parents would make every thing 
give way to the happinefs of their children; becaufe they are more 
itrongly attached to their childrens intereft than to juftice ; and there- 
fore, poffeffed of the power, would intend nothing but a fucceffion 
of pleafurable fenfations for thofe they love, and would make every 
thing yield and give way to their ultimate end and objeé&t. But we 
muft entertain higher and more honourable thoughts of the Supreme 
Ruler. Could we believe, that there is no effential difference be- 
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¢wixt virtue and vice, no innate beauty in the one, or odioufnefs in 
the other, or that an intelligent being might be infenfible to the dif- 
ference, as has been faid or infinuated by late writers, we might 
make what we pleafe the ultimate end and object of the divine go- 
vernment. But common fenie perceives, and feels, the difference 
' betwixt a man of worth and a villain, as plainly and fenfibly, as the 
difference betwixt black and white, fweet and bitter: and to fuppofe 
that the difference is not equally perceptible to God, is unpardon- 
able blafphemy. Could we believe that the Deity hath but a flender 
regard for the difference betwixt right and wrong condatt, fuch as 
appears often in parents, magiftrates, ftatefmen, and even in the 
generality of mankind, we might expect that he would promote the 
happinefs of his creatures at any rate. But this fuppofition is im- 
pious and incredible. Could we fuppofe, that the love of his crea- 
tures exceeded his love of juftice, we might think he would make 
juftice yield and give way to the happinefs of his creatures. But 
this fuppofition is horrid ; and whatever, through the influence of 
felf-love, men may think in their own particular cafe, it is impoflible 


for a man of fenfe to entertain this judgment of the divine admi- 


niftration. 

‘ Upon the whole, this hypothefis, which, through the faulty neg- 
ligence of the learned, has obtained an univerfal currency, is fit to 
be adopted by none but pirates,-and robbers, and corrupted ftatef- 
men, who fhow no regard to the difference betwixt right and wrong, 
beyond what fuits the purpofes of them and their aflociates.’ 

We cannot help obferving, on this o¢cafion, that our Author 
has treated thofe, whom he calls the learned of our day, with an 
unbecoming feverity, and that he himfelf is guilty of the fame 
rafonefs which he fays is unpardonable in them. He allows that 
common fenfe will hardly authorife weak mortals to fix the ulti- 
mate end and object of the divine government, and yet he 
fcruples not to afirm, with a fufficient degree of confidence, 
that all know enough of' the fupreme excellence of moral worth, to 
filence their murmurs againft its being the ultimate end and object of 
the divine government. 

Now without prefuming to affirm what is, or what is not, 
the ultimate end of the divine government, it is obvious 
that the difference between the learned of our day and our Aue 
thor is very inconfiderable. If moral worth be the ultimate 
end and object of the divine government, the ajl-wife Author 
of our frame has eftablifhed fo intimate a conneGtiion between 
moral excellence and happinefs, that we canact make improve- 
ments in the one without promoting the other. The difpute 
therefore whether moral worth or happinefs be the ultimate end 
of the divine government, feems to be little more, if any thing, 
than a difpute about words. 

But be the difference, between our Author and thofe whom 
he cenfures with fo much feverity, greater or lefs, it furely be- 
comes every writer on fuch fubjects to exprefs himfelf with 
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great caution, modefty, and diffidence, and to confider fe. 
rioufly, whether it is not rafhnefs and prefumption in the moft 
exalted of the human fpecies to pronounce pofitively what 1s the 
ultimate end of the divine government.—We fhall make no 
apology for thefe ohfervations, as we have too high an opinion 
of our Author’s candour to fuppofe that he can poflibly be of- 
fended with them. 

In the fixth book he treats of moral obligation; in the fe- 
venth, of confcience; and in the eighth, of a future judgment; 
on all which fubjcéts the Reader will meet with many fenfible 
obfervations. 

The ninth book contains a refutation of objections to the 
evidence of primary truths ; and the Doctor endeavours to fhew, 
that the belief of primary truths is founded on grounds that are 
indifputable ; that all primary truths, however various in other 
refpects, have the fame, that is, abfolute evidence; that in 
judging of any fubje&t, no regard muft be had to arbitrary fup- 
pofitions, when oppofed to known faéts or indubitable truths 5 
that our ideas of divine truth are not more obfcure or imperfect, 
than are our ideas-of numberlefs realities in nature on which 
we proceed without hefitation; and that the little attention we 
give to the primary truths of religion and morality, and not 
any detect of evidence, is the true caufe of the weaknefs of our 
belief. | 
~ In the conclufion our Author addreffes himfelf to men of fenfe 
and probity ; and here we meet with the following paflage : 

* If the prefent attempt to vindicate the truths of natural religion 
has any good effect, it will be followed with a vindication of the 
Chriftian revelation ; as the Author of the Appeal is perfuaded, that 
the evidence for both is the fame: for if it is allowed to be impofli- 
ble to give due attention to a few phenomena of nature, and doubt 
of the natural and mora! government of God, he hopes he fhall make 
it appear to be equally impoflible, in confiftency with common fenfe, 
to attend to a few obfervations arifing from the face of the fcriptures, 
and doubt of their divine original. But in the prefent ftate of things, 
a defence of Chriflianity feems to be premature ; and a refutation of 
the furmifes of fceptics is of more confequence than is generally 
thought. Though the diftempers of our itate are not wholly, or 
chiefly, yet in fome meafure they are owing to that fpirit of intide- 
lity and irreligion which hath long prevailed, and is now become 
almoft univerfal. When the Roman republic was arrived at its 
higheft pitch of grandeur, and, through diflolutenefs of manners, was 
brought to the brink of that aby{s into which it plunged foon after, 
it is remarkable, that multitudes of all ranks, and of no contempti- 
ble character, adopted the do¢trine of Epicurus; and it is worthy of 
notice, that numbers have appeared among us, beyond what were 
known in former ages, devoted to pleafure, and to money as the 
mean of pleafure, who profefs no religion, pay no attention to Deity, 
do nothing with a view to his approbation, take not the leaft trouble 
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to fhun the things that offend him ; but, with high talk about focial 
duties, appear on all occafions as infenfible of their obligations to 
their Maker as the dumb cattle. This may be imputed to a variety 
of caufes; but muft be owing in a great meafure to a wrong way of 
thinking about religion; becaufe it is incredible, that people of 
common underftanding would aé this part, if they ferioufly believed 
its primary truths, They confider grofs vice as deftructive of fociety, 
and punifhable on that account; and believe, that a decent regard 
to religious rites is fit and necefflary upon feveral accounts; but 
carry their views no farther, They do not admit the furmifes of 
fceptics, nor do they reject them, or not with the contempt they de- 
ferve. They allow, that the capital doétrines of religion and mora- 
lity have great appearance of truth or probability, but do not be- 
jieve them to be abfolutely indubiable. They have, in fhort, no 
fuch belief of thefe truths as would induce them to alter their courfe, 
or give them the leat difturbance on account of that forgetfulnefs 
_ of God into which they have fallen. What effect an earthquake, or 
the peftilence, or a formidable French invafion, might have, is un- 
certain; but it feems agreed, that there is not as much regard to 
God and a good confcience, as would fave the nation in a fevere 
trial; and hardly fo much as is neceffary for the prefervation of de- 
cency and good order. And if this is the truth, it demands the fe- 
tious attention of every good citizen, and indeed of every one who 
hath the feelings of a man. In vain are all our improvements in 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, if, in the nature of things, 
and in the righteous judgment of God, we are upon the brink of 
that dreadful abyfs into which the Romans precipitated themfelves, 
through a contempt of the primary truths of religion and morality. 

* Whether this is indeed the ftate of thefe nations, muft be left to 
the judgment of the few who are capable of looking beyond their 
re gains and prefent pleafures, to the fafety of their country 
but that a difbelief, an infenfibility, and even an ignorance of pri- 
mary traths, is prevalent to an uncommon degree among people of 
rank and fafhion, and, what is moft to be regretted, amongit thofe 
of otherwife refpectable characters, is apparent. 

‘ There remains, then, no hope under heaven, but in that por- 
tion of probity and good fenfe yet to be found in a people once cee 
lebrated for thefe qualities ; and to ic we appeal,’ 

We have only to add, that it will give us pleafure to fee our 
Author’s Vindication of the Chriftian Religion, and hope he 
will foon favour the public with it. R. 
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Art. VIII. Sentimental F able Defigned chiefly for the Ufe of Ladies. 
8vo. 6s. bound. Robinfon. 1772, 


N our Review for March, 1771 *, we fully expreffed our 

warm efteem of the pleafing method of conveying ufeful lef- 
fons to young and tender minds, by apologues, or moral fables, 
Properly adapted to ftrike their imaginations, and imprefs their 
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® In the account of Dr. Langhorne’s Fables of Flora. 
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underftandings. For, as it has been well obferved, their minds, 
like weak ftomachs, will not bear the more /olid food, and are 
unable to digeft the graver advices and feverer rules of religious 
or philofophical inftruction —But we cannot convey the eulo- 
gium of this fpecies of writing in fitter terms than thofe made 
ufe of by the ingenious Author of the Sentimental Fables now 
before us. 

¢ Fable, fays he, from the earlieft ages, has appeared to the 
greateft and wifeft of men the moft eligible of all vehicles to 
convey inftruction. No fpecies of writing is perufed with more 
avidity, or is more capable of furnifhing rational pleafure, of 
improving the underftanding, refining the tafte, polifhing the 
manners, and forming the heart. 

¢ The intention of the Author of thefe new Fables is to incul- 
cate the moft liberal and exalted fentiments, to pourtray virtue 
in the moft amiable and ftriking light, to ftrip vice of her allur- 
ing blandifhments, paint her in her natural deformity, and point 
out the inextricable difficulties in which her deluded votaries 
mutt be neceflarily involved. 

¢ He has laboured to couch the preceptive fentiments in pithy 
and exprefiive terms, to adorn them with the elegance of lan- 
guage and harmonious verfification, and at the fame time, to 
render them fufficiently obvious, has endeavoured to exprefs 
them in the moft eafy, flowing and intelligible ftyle. 

‘ He has attempted to affect the heart by ftrongly exciting the 
paffions, and to gaingver the judgment by connecting them with 
their proper objects} nor reluctantly indulged the {portings of 
fancy, or neglected the embellifhments of wit, to captivate the 
gay, the young, and the polite, particularly the fofter fex, for 
whofe ufe and amufement moft of thefe Fables were invented.’ 

As a fpecimen of the Author’s talents for this {pecies of wri- 
ting we have felected his 21ft Fable, entitled the Dove and the 
Ant, and addreffed * To a Compaffionate Lady,’ 


‘ Is there an eye that never flows 
From fympathy of other’s woes ? 
Js there an ear that ftill doth fail 
To tingle at a mournful tale? 
e 73 When {cenes of fore diftrefs are nigh, 
Hard is the heart that chegks a figh. 
‘ If with negle&, or with difdain 
We look on mifery, grief, or pain ; 
Or can fupprefs the rifing groan, 
For every fuffering not our own ; 

In human fhapes fach fouls that dwell, 
A hedge-hog’s form would fuit as well. 
* By fympathifing with diftrefs, 
We fhall not find our comforts lefs ; 
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For with the anguith ’twill impart 

A pleafure to the feeling heart. 

How {weet the yoys, the peace, and reft 
That reign in every tender breaft! 

The meaneft in diftrefs, the wife 

Will freely ferve, and not defpife. ' 


* A lab’ring Ant, who half a league 
Had drag’d his load with vaft fatigue, 
As trailing from a diftant barn 
A huge prodigious grain of corn ; 
Tottering, beneath the burthen bent, 
Diffolv’d in fweat, his ftrength quite {pent 3 
As many a weary ftep he took, 

Along the margin of a brook, 

He homeward trudg’d through thick and thin, 
But mifs’d a ftep and tumbled in : 

The dafhing waves around him fly, 
And foam and thunder to the fky. 

So have I feen the planks that bear 
Britannia’s eager fons to war, 

Ruth from the ftocks with fury down, 
To diftant view a falling town, 

Lath the hoarfe waves and ftem the tide, 
And o’er the billows proudly ride. 

* He toil’d, and, with unequal ftrife, 
Panted, and ftruggled hard for life : 

The waves come booming o’er his head, 
His powers are gone, his hopes are fled; 
He flounces, plunges, ftrives in vain, 
He finks, then rifing, floats again ; 
Refifts the ftream, and holds his breath, 
Defpairs of help, and waits for death. 

‘ When lo! a Dove, with pity mov’d, 
** For every living thing fhe lov’d,” 
Beheld, with deep concern opprefs’d, 

The honeft ruftic thus diftrefs’d ; 

Juft where fhe faw him gafping lie, 

She pluck’d a twig, and drop’d it nigh, 
He mounts like failor on an oar, 

Securely perch’d, and reach’d the fhore ;* 
Then fhook his limbs, and rais’d his head, 
And thus to his deliverer {aid : 

* ‘To one unafk’d, who could beftow, 
Such fervice, more than thanks I owe; 
Receive, devoid of {kill or art, 

Th’ effufion of a grateful heart : 
You may partake of all I hoard, 
Sure of a welcome at my board, 

* The gentle Dove, with {miles replies, 

And mecknefs beaming from her eyes ; 
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The higheft joys on earth we find, 
Spring from a tender feeling mind ; 
The foft fenfations rifing there, 
Repay with intereft all our care : 
Where kindnefs is to others fhown, 
Imparting blifs, we form our own. 
Sweet is the infelt joy that flows 
From kind relief of other’s woes ; 
The bofom that with pity burns, 
Blefs’d in itfelf, wants no returns. 

‘ She fpoke: and, mounting, fpreads her wings, 
And wheels aloft in airy rings, 

Seeking the well known fhady grove, 
To nurfe her young and blefs her love. 

* When winter’s fnows deform’d the year, 
And food was fearce, the froft fevere, 
The grateful Ant, who had with pain 
Amafs’d a monftrous load of grain ; 

And as the Dove might want, he thought, 
To find his benefaétor, fought. 

© Long had he rov’d the foreft round, 
Before the gentle Dove he found ; 
At diftance feen, too far to hear 
His voice ; a fportfman much too near, 
With lifted tube, and levelling eye, 
The fatal lead prepar'd to fly ; 
The trigger juft began to move, 
His aim was pointed at the Dove. 

* With horror ftruck, the Ant beheld ; 

By gratitude and love impell!’d, 

He mounts, and to his ankle clings, 

With all his force the fowler ftings, 

That moment was his piece difcharg’d ; 
He ftarts, mifs’d aim; the Dove’s enlarg’d. 

* Pleas’d with the thought of fervice done, 

The man’s revenge he tries to fhun ; 

In hafte the flying Dove purfu’d, 

As wand’ring through the leaflefs wood ; 
Till fettling on a tree he finds her, 

And of their mutual help reminds her. 

* We wifely a&t, my worthy friend, 

Says he, when we afliftance lend ; 
And when for that the meaneft call, 
The joy refulting is not all ; 

Its prudent too, there’s none fo low 
To whom we may not favours owe: 
Freedom, and life itfelf oft {prings 
From {mall and defpicable things, 
He that is wife will ne’er refufe 
Others with tendernefs to ufe : 
Whene’er we lend to others aid, 


We furely thall be well repaid,’ 
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The foregoing very pleafing Fable *, will give our Readers 
no chmemabuaiaiae of either the Mufe or the wr the 


Writer. 


Ant. IX. The Tour of Holland, Dutch Brabant, the Auftrian Nethera 
Jands, and Part of France; in which is included a Defcription of Paris 
‘and its Environs, 12mo. 38. Kearfley. 1772. 


HESE travels are related in a feries of letters to a friend, 
T who with fome difficulty appears to have obtained the Aus 
thor’s confent to their being made public; but, though the 
Writer declares his periuafion that they will neither be of 
benefit to his readers, or to himfelf, we apprehend they will 
prove a very agreeable amufement to thofe who perufe them. 
He writes in a free, eafy, epiftolary manner, and gives an en 
tertaining and inftructive account of a variety of objects in the 
towns and countries through which he pafled. 

Before he leaves his own country, he beftows a few enco~ 
miums on Harwich, as the worft of all poffible places, and at- 
tended with a farther inconvenience, on account of the fhoal of 
feoundrels who pick your pockets with impunity. We were 
firft attacked, fays he, by aclerk for thirteen fhillings and fix- 

nce each, for which he generoufly gave us a piece of paper, 
which he called a permit, and which was of no other ufe bue 
fora Dutchman to light bis pipe with. He told me in anfwer 
to my inquiry into the nature of his demand, that he was ra- 
ther thick of hearing; I thought his reafon conclufive, and we 
paid him his fees immediately. The officers of the cuftoms 
then infifted on their fees for tumbling our clothes and derang- 
ing our trunks, and for what they call /ufferance, which is * to 
permit 2 man to take out of the kingdom, what the laws have 
not prohibited.” 

Amidft the feveral particulars which this volume affords, it. 
is difficult to determine what parts to make choice of for the 
amufement of our Readers, and to aflift them in forming their 
judgment concerning the work. However, pafling by much 
greater objects, fomething concerning which is often read or 
heard of, we fhall firft tranfcribe the {hort account that is given. 
of Broek, not very diftant from Sardam in North Holland. 

© The moft picturefque village, fays this Writer, perhaps in. 
the world, It is chiefly inhabited by bankers and infurers, The 
houfes are of fluted boards, painted in different colours, agree- 
able to the tafte of the refpective owners. The roofs are of 
Blazed tiles, and the gardens which are before every door, are 
aid out in parterres of various forms and colours by the affifte 


——— 


* Its outline will be found in Dodfley’s Colle&tion of Fables; but 


our Author has wrought it into a more finifhed piture of benevo- 
lence and gratitude. 
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ance of fhells, pieces of brick, marbles, glafs beads, &¢, 4 
few trees are planted before every houfe at the extremity of 
thefe gardens, which are cut into form. The ftreets are 

aved with brick, on which neither carriages, nor cattle are 
fuffered, and they are as clean as a lady’s drawing room. No.« 
thing can be conceived neater than that beautiful little place, 
nor more extravagant than the charges at the inn. Some boiled 
perch and three bottles of rhenifh, which is about ten-pence a 
bottle, coft us a guinea.’ 

Among fome general reflections upon Holland, this Author 
has the following remark: ‘ I have feen enough to confirm me 
in the juftnefs of Sir William Temple’s opinion, who {peaking 
of it, if my memory mifleads me not, fays, that it is a country 
where the earth is better than the air, and profit more in re- 

ueft than honour; where there is more fenfe than wit, more 

ood nature than good humour, and more wealth than plea- 
fure. Where a man would chufe rather to travel, than to 
live; fhall find more things to obferve, than to defire; and 
more perfons to efteem, than io love.’ 

Some regulations in the police of Amfterdam he thinks would 
be well worthy of imitation in London: in the former city he 
obferves, ‘ you never meet a watchman alone; two always walk 
together, by which means they add ftrength as well as give cou- 
rage to each other.— There alfo is an admirable cuftom to pre- 
vent the fpreading of fire, by giving almoft an immediate alarm, 
On the top of four churches fituated at four different quarters 
of the city, watchmen are fixed for the whole night, who are 
obliged to found a trumpet every half hour, as a fignal of their 
being awake, and on their duty. On the breaking out of a’ 
fire the alarm bell is rung, the watchmen are collected and are 
at the fpot in amoment. Of what infinite fervice would a plan 
fomewhat fimilar to this be in our metropolis!’ 

As tothe neatnefs of their houfes and cleanlinefs of their towns 
for which the Dutch have been fo greatly famed, and juftly ap- 
plauded, our Author allows them but little merit, becaufe he 
apprehends it arifes from the neceflity of their fituation: but 
he admires their induftry, and the manner in which, amidfta 
concurrence of caufes, their republic has rifen to make fuch a 
figure in Europe: ‘ It is wonderful, he remarks, that in a 
country without a ftone or a pebble, there fhould be ftone edi-- 
fices the moft magnificent; without forefts, or an oak tree, 
(two little woods excepted) the Dutch navy is the fecond in the 
world ; without arable land, they fupply half Europe with 
corn ; and with a tract of country, fcarce larger than an Englifh 
county, they can raife men and moncy to make themfelves of: 
importance in the eyes of the firft power in Chriftendom.’ 

Among the cities in the Auftrian Netherlands, Bruffels ap-° . 


pears to be the moit pleafing to this traveller, * We have ftayed 
heres 
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here, he fays, four days, and it is fo agreeable a place, that ie 
is with regret I leave it to-morrow; the play-houfe, efpecially 
when the actorg,are good, which they are here, is to mea great 
entertainment. There is likewife vaft comfort in meeting a- 
greeable people at the Table d’Hote, which we always make a 
oint to dine at, wherever we are; for the fake of improvement 
in the Frénch language, and to wear off by variety of company, 
that mauvaife Honte, which fo ftrongly marks the Englifh.—The 
fite of the city, we are told, refembles Guilford, being built 
upon the brow of ahill. Its figure is oval, about four miles in 
circumference ; the low town has the benefit of canals, which 
admit boats of confiderable burthen. It is well fupplied with 


fountains; the ftreets well paved and fpacious, the houfes in’ 


general large and modern; the country round it moft delightful 
to the eye, and extremely profitable to the poffeffor ; but the 
churches are both in ftructure and elegance far inferior to thofe 
of Antwerp.’ 

Lifle, the capital of French Flanders, is fpoken of asa place 
moft worthy the attention of a foreigner, whether in refpect to 
the ftrength and extent of the fortifications, or to the beauty 
and regularity of the buildings. When he arrived at Senlis, we 
are told; * The King was hunting in the neighbourhood, and 
was to return through the town, to Verfailles in the evening. 
So careful were the inhabitants of their Grand Monarque, that 
all the fizns were removed, leaft peradventure they might fall 
on his royal pate.’ 

Our Author now reaches Paris, concerning the fize of 
which, after having walked round it, and viewed it from the 
top of Notre Dame, he fays, he * cannot be induced to think, 
that it is more than half as large as London and Weftmintter, 
including the fuburbs: the ftreets, he obferves are contempt- 
ibly narrow, few equal to Drury-lane, the generality inferior 
to the narrow part of the Strand: the houfes are fix or feven 
ftories high, and many of them inhabited by as many different 
families, which will account for the populoufnefs of this me- 
tropolis.’ 

He proceeds to give an account of the churches, palaces, 
paintings, ftatues, gardens, &c. in this city,which afford him 
great opportunities for amufing his readers. We fhall take 
notice of the church of the Carmelites, efteemed the moft cue 
tious in Paris, * It is a little gaudy chapel, fays our Au- 
thor, decorated with a profufion of gilding, and pillars painted 
in imitation of marble.—The fides are almoft totally covered 
with pictures of the greateft mafters; on the roof is a picture 
of Chrift in perfpe€tive, which attrats the attention of the 
Curious.——Le Brun’s mafter-piece is the piéture of the Dut- 
chefs de la Valiere, miftrefs to Louis XIV. who had the virtue, 
at thirty years of age, to prefer, to the arms of a monarch, this 
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Jittle convent, where fhe retired when in the midft of all her © 
glory, and continued in it “till her death, which happened 
thirty-fix years after. Neither entreaties nor thegats could pres 
vail on her to return to the King, and when he menaced to 
burn the convent to the ground, fhe replied, It would bea 
means of fetting the other nuns at liberty; but that for herfelf, 
fhe would perifh in the flames. 

In the fame ftreet, it is added, is a miferable convent of 
Engiifh Benedictines, confifting of eighteen members.—In thig 
chapel lies in ftate that filly fellow James, not yet buried ; for 
his followers, as weak as their mafter, think that the time will 
come when his family fhall reign again in Britain, he therefore 
lies ready to be fhipped off for England, to be buried with his 
anceftors in Weftminfter Abby.’ | 

The defcription of the city of Paris is followed by that of 
feveral palaces in the country, we fha!l only feleét what is re-: 
lated of the Jaft of them, and this principally on account of 
what is added of the French King, whom the Author faw at this 
place. It is called Choifi, © a neat little hunting box, about 
fix miles from Paris, fituated on the banks of the Seine. The 
gardens are agreeable, not magnificent; the apartments conve- 
nient,. but neither rich nor elegant: there is one dining room; 
in which no fervants are admitied to attend, the table being fo 
contrived, as to render their preience unneceflary; when the 
firft courfe is over, the King itamps his foot, the table difap- 
pears, and another immediately rifes through the floor, covered’ 
with difhes. There are four dumb waiters loaded With wines; 
on each of which is a piece of paper and a pencil to write for’ 
what is wanted ; a fignal is given, the dumb waiter defcends, 
and again makes its appearance with the article required. —On 
the road we met the King’s attendants, who told us, he was td 
fhoot there that day; we waited ’till he came, which was about 
noon, in a coach with four of his nobles. He has a manly 
countenance, a penetrating eye and fine features, rather corpu- 
lent, and fo helplefs, that matter of ftate, in being affifted to 
get out of his carriage and upon his horfe, was in fact, I be# 
lieve, a matter of neceflity. His drefs was a green waiftcoat 
with fleeves, a large gold laced hat, and his own hair tied neg 
ligently together; he was attended by about two hundred horfe- 
men, and forty or fifty chafleurs on foot, with guns in their 
hands.— The moment the King had fired, another gun was put 
into his hand, which was inftantly difcharged. I had the cu- 
riofity to obferve his firft thirty fhots, in which number, hé 
mifled only twice. He is proud of being efteemed the beft thot’ 
in the kingdom; a moft royal accomplifhment! Nature certainly’ 
intended him for 2 gameé-keeper, but asa fatite on mankind, let 
him be aKing. He contitanily goes to mafs at eleven — 
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and as conftantly hunts or fhoots from that time, rill five in 
the evening; the remainder of the day is {pent at table, and in 

aming with his nobility, ’till his favourite fultana feduces him 
to her bed. This is the life of the fovereign of a great people, 
who has acquired the title of Louis the Well-beloved.’ 

We fhall conclude this article with fome general remarks. 
of this Author’s upon the French nation: § I believe, fays he, 
the climate of France to be the moft healthy, the foil the moft 
fruitful, and the face of the country the moft pleafing in the 
univerfe; and I hope for the honour of human nature, that its 
inhabitants are the vaineft and moft illiterate. Can you believe 
that this all-fufficient people, who look on the reft of Europe 
with contempt, are in moft of the mechanic arts at leaft a cen- 
tury behind the /avage Englifh as they affect to term‘us, In 
their tapeftry, looking-glaffes, and coach-varnifh, they are con- 
fefledly our fuperiors, but their carriages are more clumfy than 
our dung carts; their inns inferior to an Englifh ale-houfe; 
their floors, both above and below, of brick, or a kind of 
plaifter, without carpets; their joifts unceiled, the windows 
without pullies, and the houfes totally deftitute of every kind of 
elegance, I had almoft faid convenience ; I do not mean to in- 
clude the houfes of the opulent great, as money will purchafe 


the elegant fuperfluities of every country. But in this fituation . 


you will find the inns and the houfes of the gentry and tradef- 
men.— Their converfation confifts in compliments and obfer- 
vations on the weather; no flattery is too grofs for them either 
to offer or receive: they will talk for ever, but never pay the 
leaft attention to what you fay.—Nothing is more common 
than to fee gentlemen ornamented with ear-rings, while their 


_ fhirts are facking, and their heads a dung-hill. In fome in- 


ftances they are as neat, as filthy in others. At table you have 


a clean napkin and clean plates, but your knife is never changed 


nor wiped. A common bourgevis will not drink out of the fame 
cup with you, though a nobleman will {pit over your room with 
the greateft unconcern.—lI have feen a lady, through excefs of 
delicacy, hide her mouth while fhe ufed a tooth-pick, and to 
preferve the character entire, fhe has the next moment {cratched 
her head with the fharp pointed knife fhe was eating with.—In 
every branch of agriculture the farmers are incredibly deficient ; 
but can it be wondered at, when you confider, that there are 
no inducements for improvement?—I have often feen an half 
ftarved cow and an afs ploughing in the fame yoke; and I have 
heard it afferted as a faét, that a pig and an afs are fometimes 
ploughing together: but I can fearce believe, that two fuch 
Opinionated animals could be induced to work together with 
any degree of fociety.—In the whole city of Paris there is not 
a flat {tone to walk on, nor a poft to guard you from the car- 
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tiages.—-The lamps hang in the centre of the ftreets on cords 
which are fixed to the oppofite houfes: if the cord breaks, the 
lamp is deftroyed as well as the unfortunate perfon who is 
pafling under at the time. To light a lamp is two mens bufinefs, 
the one lowers it, while the other lights it, which forms a’‘tem- 
porary barrier acrofs the ftreets, a method as awkward as incon- 
venient.—The whole kingdom fwarms with beggars, an evi- 
derice of poverty, as well as defect in the Jaws.—The good 
qualities of the French are confined in very narrow compafs ; 
they are lively, temperate, fober, and good-humoured ; but in 
general are ftrangers to the manly virtues: though I know two 
or thtee individuals, who are not only an honour to their 
country, but an ornament to human nature.’ 
~ We fhall only farther obferve, that at the end of the volume 
is an account of foreign coins and their worth in Englifh money ; 
alfo of the manner and expence of travelling from place to 
place in the countries to which this Writer confines his relation. 
N.B. [f we are not miftaken, we have feen fome advertife- 
ments in which this piece is afcribed to Philip Thicknefle, Efq; ui 








Art. X. Obfervations on Dr. Cadogan's Differtation on the Gout and 
~ all Chronic Difeafes. By William Falconer, of Bath, M. D. Edit.-2, 
with Correétions and Additions. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Lowndes. 1772. 
T HIS is a critical, but at the fame time very temperate and 
candid analyfis of Dr. Cadogan’s celebrated diflertation ; 
which undoubtedly contains a fufficient fund of matter both for 
ptaife and cenfure. The obferver contraverts, with great juftice, 
many of the Doétor’s fingular and decifive affertions relative to 
the gout, and particularly thofe in which he denies thar dif- 
temper to be either hereditary or periodical :—pofitions in which 
Dr. C. certainly contradiés not only the unanimous teftimony 
of phyficians in all ages, but likewife the general opinion of . 
mankind, founded on maiters obvious to every one; without 
producing either facts or arguments {ufficient to counterbalance 
fuch weighty teftimony. | 
To give only one inftance of the Doétor’s inaccuracy, at 
Jeaft, on the firft of thele articles:—He declares that ** if the 
gout were hereditary, it would be neceflarily tranfmitted from 
father to fon, and no man whofe father had it could poffibly 
be free from it.”"—-To this Dr. Falconer properly replies that 
© to fay that the gout is not hereditary, becaufe it does not al- 
ways defcend to poflerity, would be equally abfurd, as to affert, 
that the fucceffion to the crown of thefe realms was not heredi- 
tary, becaufe its regularity had ‘been fometimes interrupted.’ 
Another of the Doétor’s anfwerers views this matter in the fame 
light, drawing his inftance from the cafe of a private fucceffion; 
which we may further illuftrate by fuppofing that a father leaves 
his 
3 
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his fon 2 landed eftate and the gout ; the firft in pofleffion, and 
the latter in reverfion, By one and. the fame kind of condu 
poflibly, hé finally lofes poffefiion of the acres, and enters into 
full enjoyment of the diftemper; whereas by a different mode 
~ of life, he might have kept and improved the eftate, and might 
never have entered upon the very undefirable gouty reverfion 
‘general experience neverthelefs fhewing that he may juftly be 
confidered as having been heir to it. = op aay 
After difcuffing thefe and other preliminary points, the ob- 
ferver attends the Dodtor in the confideration of his three grand 
and fole caufes of the gout and all other chronic difeafes ; in- 
temperance, indolence, and vexation. Though’ no advocate 
for the firft, he cannot agree with the Doctor in his tremen- 
dous reprefentation of the bad effeéts of a little fage and onion, 
with the addition of a few grains of falt, or of the common 
condiments ufed with our food; or that they can lay, the foun- 
dation of the dreadful train of eyils he afcribes to them, when 
ufed with moderation. He next criticifes the Doctor’s ideas 
concerning ‘* the acid crudities,” fuppofed to be introduced by 
tT ‘our common diet ‘* into our fluids; producing coagulations, 
oa concretions, and obftructions of various kinds,” and laying the 
foundation of the gout, rheumatifm, ftone, and moft nervous 
difeafes: obferving that experiment does not thew that either 
the blood, or any of the fecreted juices, exhibit figns of any 
fuch acid acrimony * ; though fome degree of acetous fermenta- » 
tion fometimes takes place in the ftomach. He defends the 
moderate ufe of wine, likewife, from various confiderations ; par 
ticularly as an antifeptic, and confequently a proper and often- 
times neceflary corrector of the putrefcent ‘quality of animal 
food; but principally from the univerfal practice of mankind, 
who have in every part of the world made ufe of fermented ]j- 
quors of one kind or other in their diet. As Dr. Cadogan, 
through an inattention to, or his unacquaintednefs with fome of 
the modern chemical difcoveries, does not appear to us to haye 
done jufticé to his own argument on one part’ of this fubject, 
and feems to have extended it too far on the other, we may, 
perhaps with fome advantage, offer a kind of trimming fyftem, 
equally remote from the extreme rigour of his precepts, and 
the relaxation of general practice, and which, from theory at 
leaft, feems the mof confiftent with health, and is not incom- 
patible with enjoyment, __ : 
. All the world muft agree with Dr. Cadogan, that men, we 
mean thofe in the upper and. idle ranks of life, eat much more, 





‘ _* In Dr. Macbride’s alimentary’ mixtures, the acidity even of a 
large portion of the juice of lemons is complete deftroyed, by the 
new. combinations that take place in'thedigeftive procefs. See his 
Experimental Efjays, page 393 2d.edit. 
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in general, than is neceflary for the due nutrition of the body ; 
that nature is fatisfied with little, and that every fupernumerary 
‘morfel is not only an unneceflary, but a pernicious load. It is 
‘likewife evident ‘to common obfervation, that the practice of 
‘wafhing down every mouthful with a glafs of wine, is one of 
‘the principal provocatives to excefS in the quantity of our food, 
‘6 The flomach,” as the ingenious Mandeville has fomewhere 
faid, ‘* is the confcience of the bedy;” and the man who attends to 
its fuggeftions will generally have no trefpafs in diet to anfwer 
for. But when this bodily confcience firft admonifhes the pam- 
‘pered citizen, labouring through a feaft, to lay down his knife; 
he takes the alarm indeed, but willfully mifconftrues the friendly 
‘hint, and topes down a glafs of old hock to filence its impor- 
‘tunities ; and thus clouds its difcernment, and even renders it 
‘for a while, a party in the debauch. Every fucceeding fug-' 
geftion of the alternately fatiated and ftimulated advifer is an- 
{wered in the fame manner ; till at laft the quantity of the load 
is barely limited by the capacity of the paunch that is to receive 
it. By thefe proceedings, though the intire man, or bis head, 
is not inebriated, his inward monitor in fact is made drunk; 
acquires a deceitful feeling of powers that it does not poflefs ; 
becomes an unfaithful guide, and fuffers, nay incites its owner 
to take in a fuperfluous load, which may undoubtedly lay the 
foundation of many chronical difeafes. So far wine, and ftill 
more a variety of wines, taken at our meals, may become 
noxious, merely as provocatives to excefs in eating. 

But wines and other ftrong fermentetl liquors, taken at or 
immediately after our meals, likewife, we apprehend, obftrué 
digeftion ; not, as Dr. Cadogan principally fuppofes, by their 
effedls on the ftomach, confidered as a mufcle, and excited by 
them to expel its crude contents too fuddenly into the bowels ; 
but by their a@tion on the food itfelf. Digeftion, it is now well 
known, is a fermentatory procefs, by which the alimentary 
mafs is decompounded ; its oils, falts, and other principles are 
let loofe from their union with each other, and particularly their 
fixed air; that vinculum or cementing principle which binds the 
other elements together, which is one of the moft eflential ar- 
ticles of our food, conftitutes a confiderable part of our fub- 
_ftance, and which undoubtedly requires renovation. With this 
principle, we may obferve, (as fome of the Do@or’s anfwereis 
dave already remarked) or at leaft with the late important dif- 
' Coveries relating to it, he appears to be intirely unacquainted. 
_ This principal agent in the nutrition of the body is in fa& mif- 
: takenly treated by him as a poifon; and even Dr, Falconer doe$ 
not fufficiently attend to its influence and importance, but fome- 
times appears to us needlefsly apprehenfive: of its fuperabun- 
dance.—Now the extrication of this principle, and confequently 
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the due progrefs of the digeftive procefs, which depends upon 
it, are known from experiment to be impeded toa confiderable 
degree, by the addition of vinous liquors, containing a large 
portion of ardent fpirits, to the fermenting mafs. . 3 

On ‘thefe two accounts we are inclined to join the Dodtor in 
panifhing winé from, or at leaft admitting it fomewhat fparingly 
_jnto, the dining-room :—but in the evening, when the alimentary 
mixture has been fuffered to ‘pafs undifturbed through the ma- 
terial flages of this fermentatory procefs,-wé can feally fee no 
very formidable objections to the quafiing a moderate portion, of 
that invigorating, enlivening, and antifeptic liquor; which may 
then do fervice, in the habjt, by thofe very qualities which be- 
fore rendered it injurious in the ftomach: we mean, bytes 
{training the flight of that cementing principle on which the 
foundnefs of animal and vegetable fubftances is found to depend. 


‘“At the fame time that we acknowledge, that the habitual ufe of it 


does not appear, in genéral, to be neceflary to héalth; we miuft 
obferve, that ** the advocates for a little wine olay day” might, 
in our opinion, purfue their fyftem, thus modified, with fet 
injury to health, than the ftrict obferver of the Doctor’ spre- 
cept; who fhould mortify on fmall beer and water during fix 
days of the week, and get drunk, feemingly with.his fanétion, 
on the feventh. -In what manner however this temperament’of 
_, oursis to be accommodated to the feftivity of the table, weleave 
thofe:‘who may approve of the idea, to adjuftin the way that 
feems beft to them. wt | 

The’ moft un-chemical, anid, according to Dr. Falconer, the 
moft dangerous, error into which Dr. Cadogan has fallen, is in 
what he. has faid concerning the unwholefomene(s of bread!“He 
here defends that ufeful and univerfal article of jiet: but for 
thefe and the following remarks on the Doétor’s work, we muft 
refer to the pamphlet itfelf ; which contains many fenfible and 


pertinent obfervations that deferve the attention of the public, B-.--y. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J°U L-Y, 1772. : 
POETICAL | OM edd 
Art. 11. Hermas; or, the Acarian Shepherds; a Poem in fixe 
teen Books: The Author John Spencer. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8, fewed. 
Newcaitle printed. Sold by Murray in London.~'~: ° ‘4 
T HIS long poem has nothing to recommend it but an appa- 
rently pious defign ; and the Author of it muft ftand as low in 


the poetical department,'as he has made his own fpecies ftand in’ the 
order of the univerfe | 
- * What are we mites to all creation then? ~ 
ers a an animalcula of es -? 
range that men.who cannot write their own langu rammati- 
cally, fhould ever dream of writing poetry! — bree . 
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Art 12: Poems; with a Dramatic Entertainment. By **** 
#6". 4to, “105. 6d. Dodfley. 


ST hefe poems are written’ by woe +, and do honour'to. lier genius 
and 5 fenfe. , 


Art. I iS he uff va an dont icraions in {ix Books. Wiit- 
ten-by Marcus Hieronym BV ide ‘and tranjlated into Englith Verfe 
. by Beard eyes _ Bvo,. "5s. fewed. aldwin. 1571. 


written vith the boi batt: °F Lucan. dt'has done the ‘natne ‘of Vida 
bat little honour,’ and: ander the difadvintages of this eratilgeion: he 
faffers till mores” : 

ena. coic He faids Peter and john: the word ohey, 

bre a And to the city bend without delay.’ 


i it is a, kind of hiftory, of the life.of Chritt. _L. 
Ait Uy, isa ones; and Sonnets ; together oak: @ 1 Mafk. ‘By 
me Ef; one of the ¢ Gentlemen of the. Privy Chamber, 
feasore Ordinary to Chasles I, 12m0, 38. .. Davies. 


s Nien en matt miferable rhymer of his day ; but he does 
AS were invalidate’ the obfervation of Pope, that 
PSE asa Dye ool <6 Hh! all Charles's days” 

'L. 5) Rolcémmoii ‘only boatts unfported bays.’ 
‘here are many indecent pattager't in’ his | pocins, ‘and mare affectation 
ancbtoncejt than:genuine wit. | 





Art. Usa Town Elagues. By Chatles Jenner, M, A. to. oan 


Cadell. 1772. 
a, The. bet of. thefe Eclogues is. the Court-chaplain’ s fir expedition 
te London, | which, is, -humourouily defcribed, and AM much gf a Can 
agency: 2 
‘Hen mounts is mare, whift Thomas, at his back, “0 
_, Coaveys twelve fhirts and iene ‘bet’ fuit' of; black, ° 
' A halt hig ‘tithe ‘to’ pay his Way in town, °° 
bm ht are, fix belt fermons, ‘and his laft new gown. © 
rr art kind neighbour he gives up the cure: 
et BS a po oung heifers at the fair, | 
oa bondi is: ‘Rock, ah ‘keep idakenibe nice, 
And fellchis barleyyat dle market- price.’ 
But it foon fails off; and a heavinefs, inf ipidity, and want of tafte, 
prevail through,the Poems i in general, 
Arte16.. Pifpatory Eclogues, with other poe tical Mi ody By 
a Fletcher, ... Iltuftrated, with Notes critical and sxpiana- 
BVO«; 3S. Cadell... .: 

By a Eletcher was, a, cotemporary and, near rélation of, theifa- 
mous, dramatic vriter.of the fame name. . .He was. brought up to the 
church at the univerfity of Cambridge ; ; Was.a_man,of, Gnertafte, ang 
poffeffed the genuine sathatiat of POLY, Mr, Witham pac 
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ne We -have'héard tite name’ * of Mis Patil shehtiotied on “this oc 
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fon, who was a few years ago Poetry-Profeffor am“the univerfity of . 

Oxford, and a good poet himielf, was a profeffed admirer of Phiner 

has Fletcher’s poems. Befide thefe Pifcatory ron bes which are in 

many places beautiful and picturefque, ‘he wrote feveral other ti- 
cal pieces, particularly a capital allegorical poem called the Purple 

Ifland, that has much merit, and many beauties. His works ‘are 

now fearce. ‘Thefe Eclogues were lately publithed at Edinburgh. ° 

Art.17. Love in the Suds; a Town Eclogue. Being the La- 
mentation of Rofcius: for the Lofs of his Nidy. Folio. 258. 6d, 
Wheble. Ties tes ; 
When impudent flander invades;the province of juft fatire, the 

only court of criticifm to which its virulent productions are properly 

amenable, isa court .of law...To. the: critics of Wefiminfter-hall *, 
therefore, we leave the tafk of doing juftice to the merits of the pre-. 
fent performance, b » ) 

Art. 18. The prefent State of the Nation; or, Love's Labaur Loft. 
A Poem. In eight Books. 1zmo. 35. 6d. Bath printed, and 
fold by Newbery in London. 1772. : 

It.is pity this gentleman’s Mafe did not take him: at his word, 


when he thus addreffed.her, p. 515 . | 
¢ Thou, Mofe, be.dumb; reftrain the ardent fre, 
Nor me miflead into a premunire” 2 0 
© The Mufe, perhaps, was affronted at fo fingular a mode of invo- 
cation, and fo, out of revenge, went, rhiming on, im, this ftrange 
manner, to the end of the wok ‘merely to punifh her untoward vo- 
tary; and we, for our, fins, have been condemned to read Meo. t 
Art. 19. Fingal. A Poem in fix Books, by Offian: Trdanflated 
from the original Galic by Mr. Macpherfon; and..rendered ‘into 
Verfe from that Tranflation. ‘vo. 45. bound. Rivington, 
1772. ) lou? yitiexs 
_.It is fomewhat fingular that criticifms fhould have beenswritten to 
prove that Offian is a regular poet; but this, we mul, doubslefs, 
afcribe to fhe partial and the weak fondnefs of a few of his country-~ 
men. -A deliberate examination of his compofitions muft convince 
every intelligent judge that they are only valuable as they. throw 
dight on the manners of a rude,age. While they.fhieuld: have. been 
abandoned, however, to the hiftorian and the antiquary, they have 
been fondly held forth as the efforts of the fablimeft genius +, by 
men who have extolled them beyond the writings of Homer,, Virgil, 
and Milton. ‘Ihe rules of the Stagyrite have been apphied.to. him ; 
and his wild and fhapelefs rhapfodies have been con d .as.,.pof- 
fefling the qualities which form the characteriftics of an,epi¢ poem. 
_, It 1s from a perfuafion of this kind that the sublamten baleen us 
al efents us with the books of Fincax in verfe. Amidit a multitude 
cold and profaic lines, we find fome in it that breathe the fpirit of 
poetry : -but, on the whole, we would not encourage this verfifier to 
proceed in his poetical labours. The virgins whom he courts are 






a 





* The papers have.announced the commencement of a profecution 
“againft the Author, or. publither, of this: poem: , 
t Sce Blair's Differtation, and Doff on original.Genius, > 
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‘diftant and coy ladie¢s, and yigld not to the affiduitics of every im- 
portunate fuitor. | St. 
THEATRICAL. ; 

Art. 20. The Cooper. A mufical Entertainment, in two Ads, 
as it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay-Market. The 
Mafic compofed by Dr. Arne. 8vo, 18. Cox. 1772. 

. J, Well enough at the Hay-Market, but lefs tolerable in the mere 
Indeed few of thefe little ¢tum-ti performances will bear to be read 
as Dramatic compofitions ; efpecially among thofe which have been 
lately provided for the entertainment of the public. 
| cite § MATHEMATICS 
Arti: 21. The Pra@tical Navigator and Seaman’s new Daily Afr 
. fifant. By J. Hamilton Moore, Teacher of the Mathematics, and 

‘late of the Royal Navy. 8vo. 5s. Richardfon, &c. 1772.— 

A complete, intelligible, ufeful fyftem of practical navigeeen 
‘The Author has omitted nothing which is effential to the fubject, 
and has furnifhed inftru€tions and tables, by means of which every 
cafe that can occur in the bufinefs of a feaman may be eafily folved, 
A book of this kind is very proper for thofe who with to learn navi- 
gation without entering deeply into the mathematical principles upon 
which this art depends; and mutt be ferviceable bath to teachers and 
to actual practitioners, R--s 

peMe 9 BOOT & We. MeEDICAL, 3 : 

“Art. 22. An Oration on the Utility of public Infirmaries: Occa- 

~’cafioned by the Opening of the Radcliffe Infirmary at Oxford. By 

Jofeph Bromehead, M. A, of Queen’s College. ‘4to, 1s. Ri- 

vington. “1772, 239 . me ‘ 

The advatitage which accrues fram public infirmaries, is fo ve 
obvious; thatthe fitting down ferioufly to prove their utility, is 
exactly fuch a tafk as the collecting arguments on the ed of 
‘death. Bit this Author is not more unfortunate in his fubjeét than 
in his tanner of treating it: for although his Oration contains fome 
proper encomiums on that particular inftitution which is the fubje& 
of’ his*performance, with a juft tribute of praife to the memory of 
Dr. Radcliffe, yet it is chiefly compofed of the ufual, trite, remarks 
on benevolence, ‘arrayed in.the foppery of declamation. St, 
Art. 23. 4 Courfe of Chemifiry, divided into 24 Lectures, for- 

" merly ‘given ‘by the learned Dr. Henry Pemberton, Profeffor of 
Phyfic-at Grefham College, Fellow of the Royal Society, and of 
that’at’Berlin.” “Now firit publithed from the Author’s Manofcript, 
by es Wilfon, M.D. ~8vo, 5s. Nourfe, Gabe > & 

This isa valuable courfe of Jeétures; and Dr. Wilfon has done 3 

very acceptable fervice to the chemical world, by making them 





* . 
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public; © ** 
ae ae te C'S Cr Aw OO 9 8. D: 
Art. 24. A zrammar of the Englifh Language, intended for the 
Ufe of young Gentlemen and Ladies, paffed the firft Principles of 
' Learning. By.Mark Anthony Meilan, private Teacher of the Eng- 
hth Language. izmo..1s,:6d. Wheble. ~* 
Af one thould afk this Writer what the firft Principles of learning 
might be,, exclufive of grammar, it is to be prefumed he could only. 
' eee ; a aah ac i ebvae 71 a a) Pe ee avg 
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recourfe to the fpelling-book. Young gentlemen and ladies, 
eA paffed {ach ae Ag would be very little edified by fuch 
definitions as the following: ‘* Which are regular Verbs.” * Thofe 
shat in the pait time of the indicative, and in the fuffering form oF 
the participial mode, end both in ed.’ The end of grammar is per. 


{picuity 5 but this is perfectly cabaliftical. ae L - 
Art. 25. Some biftorical Account of Guinea; with an Enquiry into 


the Rife and Progrefs of the Slaye-Trade, its Nature, and lament- 

able Effects. Alfo a Republication of _the Sentiments of feveral 

Authors of Note on this interefting Subject, .By Antony Benezet, 

8vo, 28. 6d. fewed, Owen. 1772. 

Wholly colleéted, and not injudicioufly, from a confiderable va- 
riety of authors; and intended to fhew both the iniquity of the flave- 
trade, and of our enflaving the negroes, &c. in our colonies, It was 
firft printed at Philadelphia, in 1771. aie 
Arka: Trifies. By Vortigern Crancocc, Efq; A. B, C. D, 

and E.F.G.H.I. and K.L.M. N. and O. P.Q.R.S. and 

T. V.U. W. X.Y. Z. 12mo... 2s. fewed, Bladon. 1772. 

An odd medley of indifferent poetry, and inelegant profe;..of 
dulnefs and humour; of fenfe and abfurdity. It is, for the moft 
part, both frivolous and tedious ; and not innocent enough to give 
that propriety to the harmlefs-founding sit/e which was feen in mo- 
deft Dodfley’s inoffenfive book *, from whence it may have been 
borrowed. } 7 
Art. 27. An Introduétion to the mot ufeful European Languages ; 

confifting of feleé&t Paffages from the molt celebrated Englith, 

French, [talian, and Spanifh Authors. With Tranflations as clof¢ 

as poflible; fo difpofed, in columns, as to give in one View the 

Manner of exprefling the fame Sentence in each Language. By 

Jofeph Baretti, 8vo. 6s. Davies, &c. 1772. 

The nature and defign of this publication are fufficiently clear to 
our Readers from the above fpecification: and the utility of fuch a 
icheme, to all perfons who with to be acquainted. with thefe lan- 
guages, is alfo very apparent. In his fhort preface Mr. Baretti tells 
us, that he has taken fome pains to render this work ufeful, and is 
pretty confident that teachers, as well as learners, will find it con- 
venient. £ Exactnefs in rendering the meaning, fays he, is what I 
have chiefly endeavoured after in the following-verfions: but let it 
be remembered (he adds) that this fort of exattnefs often precludes 
elegance, and forces fometimes a tranflator into petty improprieties 
of diction.” This laft is a very juft obfervation, and a reader of any 
tolerable judgment will readily make every proper allowance for the 
circumftance, . 
. In that part of this work where the Englifh is only a tranflation, 
we obferve fome inftances in which it is at léaft doubtful whether the 
Author has employed the moft eafy or fuitable expreffions, or given 
the full fenfe of the original: but, on the whole, the performance 
1s well adapted to facilitate an acquaintance with thefe different lan- 
guages ;.and the learner will no doubt find a confiderable benefit 
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* Dodiley’s Trifes, published about thirty years ago, in one vo- 
lume 8yo, : ee 
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from having each of them thus placed before him at one view, that 
he thay minutely examine and compare them. . BR 
Ast. 28. Calculations dyduced from firft Principles, inthe moft fa. 
iriliar Manner, by plain Arithmetic ; for the Ufe of the Societies 
~ “Saticuted’ forthe Benefit of old Age ; intended as an Introduction 
_ to the Study of the Doétrine of Annuities. By a Member of one 
Of the Societies. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Ridley. 4772. © a 
This publication’ is well adapted to anfwer the purpofes for whic 
% is intended,?¥iz!"* To inform the inattentive, to undeceive the 
credalons, to-cautioen the unwary, and to detect, expofe, and fi 
fs Some, newly-eftablifhed fcandalous impofitrons on-the public,’ 
ere is ‘hardly’ a* member of any’ of the benefit focieties, who will 
mor be able to’ judge for himfelf, by the affiftance of thefe. calcula 
tions, as'to thé infufficiency and injuitice of the plans on which they 
refirtt.eftablithed. ‘The Author has. taken immenfe pains to: ren. 
fer this work aniverfally intelligible ; and it may be.confideredias 
& very-important and wfeful performance. Some may. think, that he 
has‘erred in the-extreme of unneceflary minutenefs. and’ prolixity ; 
Bot al} will'alow; that this.is very excufable in.a writer, who wifhed 
to be ‘penerally’underftood, and who addreffes himfelf, not to adepts 
on this fabjeét, but to thofe who had very little acquaintance with 
it: fuch-are moft'of the members, perhaps we might add, fome of 
the: managers of the Annuitant Societies, ‘Lo their perufal we re 
commend this work, not doubting, that it will produce conviétion. : 
> We ‘could with this ingenious Author to reconfider fome of his re 
amarks.in the Addenda. | BR-- 
Ast. 29. An Effay towards an Inveffigation of the Origin and BE 
mints of Language and Letters, that is, Sounds and Symbols: 
‘Wherein is-contidered their analogy, and power to. exprefs the 
sadical Ideas on which the primitive Language appears to have 
been formed. By L. D. Nelme. 4to.. 6s. Boards. Leacroft. 
“‘We'have no great inclination to decide the controverfy between 
Mf. Jones, of whofe publications we have taken notice in fome for- 
mer numbers, and the Author of this article. Mr. J. claims pree 
gedénce, ‘to which we have no manner of objection; and in retura 
for our civility, wehope, he will entertain a more favourable opi- 
mion of us; and no longer advertife us to the public, as * fceptics 
aud infidels,’ becaufe we have no faith in his * Aieroglyfe and argra 
fe Syftem. It mutt be acknowledged, that both thefe:authors pof 
fefs very extraordinary talents for etymological difcoveries. They 
enter into the-firu€tare of every word and letter with mof aftonife 
ing minutenefs,. and find out myfteries in language, which weie 
wever thought of in its original formation. _An abéraa&t of Mr. 
Nelme’s plan would take up more room than we can allow to this 


gtticle, and yet afford no great entertainment to our Readers. 


According to this Aathor,: the two effential forms, whence the 
elements of all letters are derived, are the line | and the:ciscle O» 
Thefe two charaéters combined exprefs.the idea of ail ‘im: a variety 
_of languages ; and therefore a// men in a/l ages, ever-had; and can- 
not but have, precifely the fame ideas of them. - Thefe forms, ie 

| ) ‘ a Be 
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¢ derivatives, make up the thirtcen radical fymbols, which are 
to be the foundation of an univerfal character and language. _ Our 

Readers ‘will oliferve, that this effay is only an introduction to 

a more extenfive work. R--s. 

Art. 30. Gatendars-of the ancient Charters, &c. and of the Welch 

"and Scattith Rolls, now remaining in the Tower of London: 
Alfo, Calendars of all the Treaties of Peace, &c. entered into by 

the Kings of England with thofe of Scotland ; and of fandry Let- 
ters and public Inftruments relating to that Kingdom, now in the 

- Chapter- onfe at Weftminfter, Together with Catalogues of the 
Records brought to Berwick from: the Royal Treafury at Edin- 
burgh; of fych as were tran{mitted to the Exchequer at Weftmin- 

‘fter, and of thofe which were removed to different Parts of Scot- 
Jand by Order of King Edward I. The Proceedings relating to 

‘the carrying back the Records of Scotland into that Kingdom ; 
and the Tranfactions of the Parliament there ‘from the 15th of 

‘May ‘3639 to the &ch of March 1650. To which are added, 
Memoranda concerning the Affairs of Ireland, extraéted from the 
Tower Records, To the whole is prefixed an Introduétion, 
riving fome Account of the State of the public Records from the 
Conqueft to the prefent Time. 4to, 11. 18s. W. and J. Rich- 
ardfon, Printers, Fleetftreet. 1772. 

‘ This yery full and ditiné title, fuperfedes the neceflity of our 

mentioning the contents of the prefent work. Concerning its merit 

it is fufficient to remark, that ic may be ufeful to future antiquaries 
and hiftorians, The Introduction to it appears to be exceedingly 
accurate, and is drawn up by a perfon, particularly converfant in 
the hiftory of Great Britain. oe | st. 

i ELIGIousS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 31. The Cafe of the Diffenting Minifiers. Addrefled to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal. By Ifrael Mauduit. To which 
is added, a Copy of the Bill propofed for their Relief. 8vo. 15. 
Wilkig. 1772. | 
When the diffenting minifters lately applied to parliament, in 

order to obtain relief in the matter of fubfcription, Mr. Mauduit, 

who diftinguithed himfelf by his zeal and aétivity in promoting their 
gaufe, drew up the pamphlet before us, which, at firft, was pri- 
vately diftrihuted to tveral members of the legiflature, and to other 
sep. It hath dince been. publifhed, and contains a judicious and 
Apirited defence of the application ; the various objections to which 


are refuted with great ftrength of reafon and language. At the con- 
added 


clufion of the third edition, Mr, Mauduit hat | a complete 

vindication of the diffenting clergy from the charge of deifm, which 

had heen wantonly ‘and groundlefsly thrown out’ againft them. 

ain what he hath faid upon this fubject we fhall lay before our 
eaders. 

* But what are the Diffenters ? and what have been their doings, 
that they fhould fo often hear themfelves treated as deifts, or as en- 
thufiafts? Their predeceffors gf the laft century all fubfcribed the 
articles, and are therefore beyond exception. And as to thofe of the 
prefent, let the writings of the late Lord Barrington and of Sir Richard 

, ae , Pa Ellis, 
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Ellis, let. the commentaries of a Pierce, a Benfon, a Doddridge, g 
Lowman, and a Taylor, upon the different parts of the New Tefta. 
ment ; let the numerous fermons printed by others; let the Jearned 
Jabobrs of a Jones or a Lardner, the manly devotions .of a Grove or 
a Watts, the comprchenfive views of a Prieftley, the judicious Writ. 
ings of a Farmer or a Bourn, the Works of an Amory, a Price of 
a Furneaux, with other members even of the prefent.committee; 
Tet thefe ,allteftify, whether the diffenters are not capable of {peak. 
ing the words of truth and foberne/s as well asother men, = 
* And upon what ground are they to be charged with deifm ?, The 
number of diffenting minifters may.not perhaps amount to more than 
a tenth part of the clergy of the church of England. Nor have we 
at our private academies the advantage of fuch libraries as are tobe 
found at the two public univerfities: yet, as often as our common 
faith has been attacked, the diflenters have taken their full thare in 
the defence of it. When Mr. Collins attempted to undermine the 
ds and reafons of our faith, the various anfwers written by. dif- 
, ae did not difcover any want of zeal for our holy religion. And 
when Chandler the Bifhop wrote his letter of thanks to Chandler-the 
Prefbyter, for his learned defence of it, be furely would. not have 
withed that hisfellow-labourer in the common canfe, fhould have 
all his life-time remained fubject to imprifonment for preaching a fer 
mon, and-enforcing the duties of that gofpel, the truth of which he 
had fo ably maintained. | 
_.* After this, when our religion was attacked by Mr. Tyndal, -in 
his Chrifianity as old as the Creation, the diffenters were again as 
ready to appear in its vindication. We willingly acknowledge the 
merit of all: but may we not, without being chargeable with pre- 
famption, afk, whofe anfwers were more read, or better. approved, 


é 
t 
1 
| 
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than thofe of Mr. Simon Brown and of Dr. Fofter? 
When Mr. Pope faid of this latter, . F i, 
, Let humble Fofter, if he will, excel 
| ’ "Ten metropolitans, in preaching well, : 
” we know how to afcribe one half of this to his hatred of Englih 


bifhops, and to give a great part of the reft to the warinth of his 
‘new-made friendfhip. But fhall Proteftant divines with the. conti- 
nuance of a law, by which this great defender of Chriftianity was 
liable at any time to be fent to jail, whom papifts themfelves have 
treated thus refpectfully ! “ 2 

‘I mention not the impudent attack of Woolffon, nor the more 
fubtle one made by the author of Chrifianity not founded in Argument’: 
in anfwering which, Benfon and Lardner again diftinguifhed thet- 
felves. But let it not be told in the foreign languages, into which 
the works of Dr. Lardner have been tranflated, that’ the learned’ au: 





. 


thor of the Credibility of the Gofpel Hiftory, was, by the tay 
England, held all his life-time fubje& to fines and imprifonment: 
and that, though the late archbifhop, in the mof friendly corre- 
fpondence, frequently acknowledged his merits, yet his fucceffors all 
wifh to maintam the force of a law, by which he might at any time 
have been fent to Newgate. iq eat tte 
« When the works of Lord Bolingbroke, that great apoftate from 
all the principles of his education as a Diffenter, a Proteftant, and 
| | a Chriftiany 
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| 3 Chriftian, were publifhed after his death; what divine is there in 


this kingdom who will not ftand forth and fay, that the works of 
Dr. Leland would not have done him honour? But Leland, though 


‘g Proteftant Diffenter, was gy ite removed out of the reach of penal 
Jaws, to which others are fu 


bjeéted. So too was Duchal, in ‘the 
Jatter part of his life, and fo was Abernethy; whofe fermons having 
been preached in Ireland, gained him honour and general efteem 
only, without the danger of imprifonment. _ 

© Under an accufation of fo reproachful a nature as that of Deifm, 
the Diflenters hope, that they may appeal to their writings, without 
incurring the charge of vanity or prefumption. They wifh not to- 
compare themfelves with the numbers of great men in the eftablifh- 
ment: but what is there to be found in the works of their departed 
friends, or what was there in their conduct, which could afford any 
the leaft ground to bring their Chriftianity into queftion? Some of 
thefe {pent long laborious lives in the defence of our holy religion *, 
The reft were employed in preaching the duties of it to their feveral 
hearers; and all thefe, we truft, lived and died in the faith of 
Chrif, though they would never fubfcribe their affent to any thing 
but 47s copped? 

From this fpecimen, it will be feen how ably Mr. Mauduit hath 
fupported the caufe which he has undertaken to defend; nor could 
lefs be expected from a writer whofe talents have been fo well ap- 
proved on former occafions. Pies, K. sé. 
Art. 32. 4 Letter to the Proteflant Diffenting Minifters, who 

lately folicited Parliament for further Relief. 8vo. 1s, Flex- 

ney. 1772. 

This performance is of ‘fo mixed a nature, that it is difficult to 
give an exact and proper defcription of its character. It is written 
ina manner remarkably foft and fpecious, and contains great pro- 
fefions of refpeét for the perfons to whom it is addreffed; but, at 
the fame time, a confiderable degree of feverity, is couched under 
this apparent gentlenefs and moderation. Infinuations are thrown 
out mach to the prejudice of the Diffenting Minilters ; infinuations 
that they indulge a dangerous latitude of fentiment, that they deny 
the fundamental do¢trines of Chriftianity, that they have departed 
from Proteftantifm, and are influenced by motives of ambition. 
The defign of the letter is to fhew that they have a¢ted improperly, 
In refpect to the matter, the manner, and the time of their applica- 
tion. In refpeét to the matter of the application, the Author infifts 
upon a variety of circumitances ; but, we fhall only tranfcribe fome 
paflages from what he hath advanced concerning the intent of the 
A& of Toleration. 

“In order, fays he, to account for your afking, and one branch 
of the legiflature refufing, a requeft fo fingularly cireumftanced, it 
may be neceffary to confider, what was meant by Toleration at the 
time of paffing the aét? What the ftate meant by it then? What 
was the idea your predeceffors entertained of it then? and what is 
your idea of it now? This may explain the whole, and juftify the 
fate of the bill, by convincing you of the impropriety of your ape 
Plication in point of matter. 





— 


* Dr. Lardner was writing to near his eightieth year. | 
| | ‘ The 
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‘ The Proteftant Diffenters did not, from the beginning Of Queeg 
Elizabeth’s reign to the end of Queen Ann’s, or fomewhat later 
profefs to vary from the eftablithed church, in any of the fundamental 
doétrines of Chriftianity. Proteitantifm fuppofes a belief of thof 
fandamental dofirines. None but the moitt bigotted papifts wil] 
contend, that it is a new religion, invented at the time of the Re. 
formation. It is the Chriftian religion, purified from the errors, jp 
which it had been unhappily involved by the church of Rome; and 
the principal difference among Proteftants has ever been, about-the 
degree of purity, or the neceflary degree of diftance from. that cop. 
rapt ae They were pretty well agreed among themfelves a 
the reformation of doétrines. ‘They diitered among themfelves about 

charch government, forms of worfhip, and indifferent ceremonies,’ 

The ‘ toleration, granted to Prote/fant Diflenters, could not 
‘be meant to extend farther, than to the points, in which they 
differed from the national church. It cannot, without abfurdity, be 
f{uppofed to comprehend the points, in which they agreed with her, 
‘If this were lefs than felf evident, the fubfcription required. would 
abundantly evidence it. | 
' € The articles confift of do&rines maintained by the Chriftian 
church in general, of doctrines maintained by the Proteftant church 
in general, of fpeculative points, agitated among Proteftants at the 

- time of the Reformation, which were not intended by the compilers 

as credenda, and of pofitions controverted by the Diffenters from our 
mational church. The laft of thefe they were, upon the principles 
_of toleration, permitted to except in their fubfcription. The ref 
they were not only fuppofed to approve, but actually have affénted 
to, in many of their writings. 

‘ They had intercourfe with the great men, who drew up the A& 
of Toleration, and they were confiderable enough, in a new govern 
ment, to have had their fcruples in fome meafure confulted, had 

_ they entertained any about fundamental doctrines.’>— 

‘ ) gather from the known opinions of churchmen and diffenters, 
at the time of the Revolution, that the {tate did not mean to tolerate, 
and that your predeceffors did not defire a toleration of, teachers 
of opinions, contrary to the fuppofed fundamental doétrines of 
the Chriftian church, of which al! Proteftants are members, The 
complaint was confined to the unreafonable reftraints laid upon par: 
ticular modes of worfhip, which reftraints the legiflature wifely re- § 
moved, and treated Proteftant Diflenters, as fellow-chriftians, in § 
requiring them to fubfcribe, along with us, to the doétrines of 
Chriftianity, to jbin with us in declarations againft popery, and to 
acquiefce in thole articles of peace, which were meant to exempt all 
Proteftants, from perplexities of reafoning about the unfearchable | 
counfels of God. 3 

‘ So far, Gentlemen, there is every reafon to apprehend, that 
the A& of Toleration wa~ intended to continue us united with yot 
as fellow-chriftians, though it tolerated your diffent from us, # 

_ fellow-proteftants, It did not mean to tolerate different doétrines 
from thofe of the Chriftian church in general, as appears from the § 
fubfcription required. Your predeceffors did not mean to be tole 

_Yated in preaching any dottrine, but fuch as was then deemed Chri 
tian, as appears from their writings and conduct; and to convine 
7 mee 
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a fally, that you yourfelves agree in this idea of the a@, you coa- 
I. = the fixth reafon of your late printed cafe, that the act confines 
toleration to mattets of pisciPLINe only.” sd On 

In {peaking to the’manner of the application, the Author cenfures 
the Diflenting Minifters for the vifits which they made to members 
of parliament, and for the letters which were written by fome con- 
fituents to their reprefentatives; and he is equally. offended wich 
the time of it, on account of the attacks which had been made upon 
the church of England, by the Clergy’s Petition, the Nullum Tem- 
pus, and the Quakers bills. a 

Notwithftanding our letter-writer’s zeal for fundamental doGrines, 
is obfervable that he does not exprefs himfelf concerning them 
with the ardor of a bigot, but with the coolnefs of a politician. 
The pains he hath taken to guard and foften all that he hath faid, 
and his attempts to reconcile the’ principles of intolerance with the 
fpirit of moderation and candour, have, we think, betrayed him 
into feveral inconfiftencies. 

The compofition of this letter is perfpicuous and elegant, and it is 
probably the produétion of fome dignitary of our eftablifhed church. 
Art. 33. An Anjwer to a Pamphlet, entitied, Reflections on the 

‘Impropriety and Inexpediency of Lay-Subfcription to the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in the Univerfity of Oxford. Addreffed to the 
_Author.. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 

Authority, we perceive, to be an ‘argument of great weight with 

fome members of the univerfity of Oxford ; for we can fee little elfe 

that is urged in favour of Lay-Subfcription by this fuperficial 
writer. 

Art. 34. The Works of the Reverend George ‘Whitefield, M. A. 
late of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. the Countefs of Huntingdon. Containing all his Sermons 
and Traéts which have been already publifhed: With a feleét 
Collection of Letters, written to his moit intimate Friends, and 

- Perfons of Diitin&tion, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Ame- 
rica, from the Year 1734 to 1770, including the whole Period of 
his Miniftry. Alfo fome other Pieces on important Subjects, never 
before printed ; prepared by himfelf for the Prefs. To which is 
prefixed an Account of his Life, compiled from his original Pa- 
persand Letters. Svo. 6 Vols. 1}. tis. Boards. Dully. 

The firt, fecond, and third of thefe volumes contain Mr. White- 
feld’s literary correfpondence, and furnith a number of particulars 
which will at once entertain and edify thofe who are not merely his 
teaders but his followers alfo. 

In the 4th volume we have his controverfial and other tra€ts; but 
have obferved no mark of diltinction between thofe pieces which 
were formerly publifhed, and thofe which are now fir printed. 

Vols. 5 and 6 contain his fermons; in which we perceive very 
few of thofe peculiar flights of fancy, and ftrong touches of taber- 
racle oratory, which fo richly abounded in a late volume of his dif- 
Courics, noticed in our Review. They are, indeed, for the moft 
part, fuch difcourfes as might be expetted from a fober, fenfible, and 
Pious Calviniftical preacher. With refpeét to their authenticity, 
we fee ao room to queition it, except in a fingle initance, viz. 

Some 
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20 CorRRESPONDENCER. 


Some time ago, we obferved an advertifement, in the St. James's 
Chronicle, wherein it was afferted, that the laft difcourfe in the sth 
volume (of the collection now before us) was not Mr. W.’s, but 
taken verbatim’ from a fermon of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge’s, 
entitled, ‘ Tbe Care of the Soul, the one Thing needful.’ Surprifed at 
this charge againft the anonymous* editor, (which has never, tg 
our knowledge, been anfwered,) we made an enquiry concerning the 
faét, and have found it to be really as the advertifer has fet forth: 
and we have been further informed, that the fame fermon was printed 
by Mr. W. himfelf, as his own, about 20 yearsago ; which, if true, 
may ferve to exculpate the editor, who might be ignorant of Doc. 
tor D.’s prior claim to the property of this difcourfe ; but, in that 
cafe, what are we to think of the conduct of Mr. Whitefield, whom 
we have always regarded as an honeft enthufiaft? honefty and enthu. 
fiafm being by no means incompatible. 

The lite of Mr. Whitéfield, though mentioned inthe title-pages of 
thefe volumes, as prefixed to them, does not at prefent + accom. 
pany them, but is advertifed to come out as‘a feparate publication. 
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1, Chri/?’s Riches,—at St. Helen’s, York, May 10, 1772. By Tho- 
mas Adam, Rector of Wintringham, Lincolnfhire. 6d. ° Rie: §* 
vington, &c. 

II. Occafioned by the late Difturbances in the North of Freland, 
preached before the Judges of Affize in the Cathedral Church of . 
Armagh, April 12, 1772. By Hugh Hamilton, D.D. F.R.S, 
Dean of Armagh. 6d. Nourfe. a 

Ill. Preached to a Congregation of Proteftant Diffenters, at Crutched-. 
Friars ; occafioned by a Denial of Relief, refpecting Subfcription ' 
to the Articles of the Church of England. By E. Radcliff. 8vo0. 
6d. Domville, 1772. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Letter from the Rev. Author of Real Improvements in Agriculture 
mentions a very material error of the prefs, by the omiffion of 
- two words in p. 58, where the Author {peaks of the advantages of 
ox-draughts. As this paffage occurs in our extraéts from that per- 
formance, in the prefent month’s Review, our Readers are defited 
to mark the correction, as follows :—P. 24, line 13, for ‘* oxen, 
properly ufed, will pay for their work, read———** will pay for their 
keeping by work,” &c. 
*,* We have never feen the treatife on Geodefa§,' referred to by. 
Ceftrienfis, nor ever heard of it but by means of this Correfpondent’s 
letter; which informs that it was publifhed laft fummer at Chefter. 


> For the Reviewers acknowledgment of a Letter from Mr. Waldo, 
fee the laft page of our Appendix to Rev. vol. xlvi. publifhed at the 
fame time with our Number for the prefent month. 
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* Does it not feem extraordinary that the Editor of a work of this 
kind fhould fecret his name from the knowledge of the public? _ 

+ It has been publifhed fince this article was written, in one v0- 
lume, 8vo. ba 

§ By a Mr. Burns of Tarperly. 





